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THe Meat WARRANTY. 


The hopes which were raised of a settlement of 
the serious trade dispute between farmers and 
butchers have unfortunately not been fulfilled. It 
will be rem »mbered that the meat traders, through 
their Feberation, gave notice that on and after Nov. 
Qnd last, they would refuse to buy cattle unless 
warranted by the vendor as “ free from disease and 
fit for the food of man.” A conference was arranged, 
and the butchers accordingly postponed their de- 
mand for a warranty. This was a distinct concess- 
ion, for it meant that the Christmas sales of fat 
stock were conducted as usual, without any war- 
ranty. The farmers profited by the delay, but did 
not abate their opposition to the butchers’ demands. 
The conference proved abortive, and the position is 
again that of six months ago. The butchers have 
again intimated their intention of demanding a 
warranty, this time on and after May 3, and unless 
the farmers yield before then, we may expect a 
trial of strength. 

Sympathising entirely with the butchers, we are 
glad to be able to believe that, if their demands are 
not granted by May 3, they are strong enough to 
speedily enforce them. 

Indeed, the abuse which was liberally showered 
upon the butchers at the meeting of the Council of 
the Chambers of Agriculture on March 4, awakens 
the suspicion that some leading farmers are of the 
same opinion ; and though it 1s not likely that the 
meat traders will postpone the conflict a second 
time, it seems highly possible that the farmers will 
notrisk one. The notice given affords ample time 
for settlement ; and farmers would do well to recog- 
nise the inevitable, and agree to the warranty, 
unless a satisfactory general system of mutual in- 
surance can be substituted. 

But neither a warranty, nor any compromise in 
the form of mutual insurance, goes to the bottom of 
the question. These measures merely distribute more 
equitably a trade loss, which at present is altogether 
one-sided. They have no effect upon the source of 
the loss, viz., the prevalence of tuberculosis. While 
tuberculosis is, as at present, uncontrolled by the 
State, farmers and butchers must decide how to 
meet the losses it causes them between themselves. 
It is just that those losses should be fairly dis- 
tributed, which they certainly are not at present. 
It is equally just that, if farmers and butchers would 
join in attempting to eradicate the disease, both 
should receive State aid. Neither has any right to 
compensation from the State for a mere trade loss. 
Both would have a right to compensation as a 








reward for helping to suppress a disease which is a 
menace to the nation. And the simple step of 
scheduling tuberculosis by the Board of Agriculture 
would enable the State to make fair provision for 
the losses of farmers and butchers alike. 

This scheme is perfectly simple. It merely con- 
sists in extending the principle of compulso 
notification, with reasonable compensation attached, 
from the farm into the slaughter house. Farmers 
should be compelled to report tuberculosis in the 
one case, butchers in the other, and each should 
receive compensation for doing so. Experience has 
proved that compulsory notification with fair com- 
pensation is the best method of inducing owners of 
living animals to co-operate in the suppression of 
disease; and the same treatment, extended to 
traders in dead animals would have the same effect. 

Compensation might advantageously be arranged 
upon lines very similar to those at present in force 
with regard to glanders. Half value is now paid for 
a reactor to mallein. The same should be paid to 
the farmer for reactors to tuberculin, and to the 
butcher for fat cattle apparently healthy before 
slaughter. The £2 which is paid for a clinically 
glandered horse might well be increased to £3 in 
the case of clinically diseased or suspicious cattle. 
A glandered horse, if surreptitiously slaughtered 
and disposed of, is not used for human food; a 
tuberculous bovine is, and this justifies a somewhat 
higher compensation. When a part only of a car- 
case is seized, the best plan would be the payment 
of compensation upon the same lines, the State tak- 
ing such portions as were fit for human food, and 
disposing of them. 

Such are the broad outlines of a scheme which, 
if adopted, would remove farmers and butchers from 
their present position of contestants over the 
apportionment of their losses from tuberculosis, 
and place them on equal terms in co-operating with 
the State against the disease. Both would receive 
help from the State in their losses as long as tuber- 
culosis prevails; both, in return, would assist 
towards its eradication. It will be a long time yet 
before public abattoirs are universal throughout 
England ; but, in the meantime, the scheme here 
sketched would offer every owner of a private 
slaughterhouse an inducement to report disease. 
The first step is the scheduling of tuberculosis—a 
step which could be taken at any moment, ought to 
have been taken long ago, and has not been taken 
yet Government after Goverament has neglected 
the question of tuberculosis. The present possi- 
bility of a trade conflict which may have serious 
economic effects, is only one of many evils resulting 
from that negligence. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TREATMENT OF Foun IN THE Foor In CATTLE. 


Nielsen, of Sorring (Maanedskrift for Dyr- 
) describes the treatment he adopts for foul in 
the foot in cattle. 

He removes all encrusted matter from the cleft 
between the claws with the hoof-knife, but is careful 
not to cause any bleeding in doing so. After this 
he cleanses the cleft between the claws and the 
immediate neighbourhood with warm solution of 
soda, and carefully dries the cleansed surfaces. He 
then dips a tampon of wadding in pure carbolic 
acid, and vigorously applies it several times to all 
the diseased parts, being especially careful that the 
acid penetrates into all crannies and fissures. This 
done, he places a tampon soaked with lysol or 
carbolic acid in the cleft between the claws, and 
— a bandage. 

he day after this treatment, the cow is often 
already standing much better on the affected foot ; 
and, four or five days later, the lameness is gener- 
ally removed. Should that not be the case, it is 
necessary—after removing the tissue which has 
decayed meanwhile—to apply the acid again. In 
this second operation, also, all bleeding must be 
carefully avoided.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 


PoIsonINnG By COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Some draught oxen were receiving two pounds 
of cottonseed meal per head daily, and Rust, a 
district veterinary surgeon, observed peculiar toxic 
symptoms in the majority of them. dematous 
swellings appeared at the extremities, the appetite 
being undisturbed. In later stages great weakness 
of the hind-quarters appeared, and, in single ani- 
mals, disturbances of equilibrium. Four out of 
fifteen severely affected oxen showed disturbances 
of vision. Apparently they became completely 
blind, which was evidenced by groping gait and 
colliding against other animals and surrounding 
objects. Examination of the eyes revealed no 
special lesion, except marked protrusion of the eye- 
ball and abnormal enlargement of the pupil. 

The most severely affected animals were slaugh- 
tered. The remainder recovered after the adminis- 
tration of laxatives and alteration of diet, viz., dis- 
continuance of cottonseed meal.—Berliner Tier. 
Wochenschrift. 


PERACUTE ENCEPHALITIS CAUSED BY A CHOLES- 
TEATOMA. 


Gacon and Pouferrié (Soc. des Sc. Vét de Lyon) 
record this case in a horse. The animal was some- 
times a little capricious, and often backed without 
cause. One evening, after being exposed to an 
ardent sun during a great part of the afternoon, he 
suddenly fell to the y mat paralysed. The animal 
was unable to rise, and in his efforts to do so, the 
head was constantly twisted to the right. Sensi- 
bility was completely abolished. The temperature 
was 99°8, the pulse 45, and the respirations 10. 











Other uene observed were clonic contractions 
of the fore limbs, ptyalism, trismus, nystagmus, and 
a frothy discharge from the nostrils. The animal 
died in a short time. 

The essential post-mortem lesions were found in 
the brain, which was very congested. The left 
hemisphere was the least firm in consistence. An 
oval tumour of the size of a hen’s egg, measuring 
about 24-5th by 2 inches, and weighing approxi- 
mately 2 2-3rd ounces, was found in the left lateral 
ventricle. This proved to be a cholesteatoma. The 
tumour had caused a deformation of the ventricle 
by pressing upon its floor. The cavity of the ven- 
tricle contained about a liqueur glassful of a citron- 
coloured watery fluid. 

The case was one of acute encephalitis, the 
exciting cause of which was exposure to the sun, 
while the primary cause was undoubtedly this large 
cholesteatoma. 

Cholesteatomata cf the cerebral choroid plexuses 
may cause intermittent crises of variable duration 
and intensity, and the animal may succumb in the 
course of one of these.-- Annales de Méd. Vét. 





A New VIEw oF THE PATHOLOGY oF RaBIzs. 


Daniel Konradi states (Orvosi Hetilap) that he 
has conducted experimental researches which prove 
that the virus of rabies is transmitted from the 
mother to the foetus. It is, however, transmitted 
in an attenuated condition, and for this reason 
further inoculations of other animals show a pro- 
gressive lengthening of the period of incubation. 

Konradi was able to demonstrate the virus of 
rabies in young animals born during the period of 
incubation of the disease in the mother, and the 
mother’s disease remained latent for nine days after 
the birth of the offspring. Thus the virus was cir- 
culating in the maternal blood, and infected the 
young by the placental circulation, nine days before 
the appearance of fever, the first manifest symptom 
of experimental rabies, in the mother. 

It results from Konradi’s researches that the bite 
of a dog can be dangerous six, eight, and even 
thirteen days before the appearance of symptoms 
characteristic of rabies. 

The blood of dogs suffering from manifest rabies 
always contains the virus of the disease.—Berliner 
Tierdrztliche Wochenschrift. 

[Neither the hereditary transmission of rabies nor 
the presence of the virus in the blood, is in accord- 
ance with accepted ideas. If confirmed, the research 
has an obvious practical bearing upon the danger of 
the incubative period.— Transl.| 


TRYPANOSOMIASIS OF THE Eye. 


Desider Potocky states (Orvosi Hetilap, that in 
an animal infected with trypanosomes the eye may 
become affected, by emigration of the trypanosomes 
into the various ocular tissues, causing a subcu- 
taneous inflammation of the organ. The sclerotic 
and the cornea sbare in the inflammatory process, 
either in the form of a serous inflammation or by 
formation of fibroblasts.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 

W. BR. C. 
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STRANGLES. * 


By W. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and oe geen Ss 1 ought to 
apologise for introducing so hackneyed a subject as 
strangles ; my excuse must be that very often the dis- 
cussion is more general and even more useful when the 
subject is one with which we are familiar, and which we 
commonly meet with in practice. 

During last year there was an extensive outbreak of 
this disease in the north of London. I have seen a good 
many cases in a short time, and as the Secretary asked 
we for a contribution I take advantage ot his request to 
record some observations made during that time. I do 
not intend to give a long dissertation on the history, 
etiology, and pathogeny of the malady, I wish rather to 
make a few remarks in a general way en the disease, to 
describe some cases actually seen, and finally to point 
out some inferences that may perhaps be drawn from a 
consideration of them. 

Strangles is due to the entrance into the body and 
multiplication there of the streptococcus of Schutz. This 
micro-organism is not to be distinguished morphologic- 
ally or biologically from the streptococcus found in 
pus, in the exudate in cases of puerperal peritonitis, in 
the peritonitis that follows castration, in milk in some 
forms of mastitis, and in many other diseased conditions. 

It is not a specitic organism in the sense that the 
bacillus of anthrax or of tuberculosis is specific. It 
would appear that there are certain varieties or races of 
the streptococcus which have acquired a special virulence 
by passage through the bodies of animals and are thereby 
enabled to so readily set up the disease on gaining an 
entrance to the body of a susceptible animal that the 
malady becomes a contagious one. Strangles affects the 
horse—much less frequently the mule, and the ass 
hardly ever. Very few horses escape an attack some 
time or other, and one attack by no means gives im- 
munity. Many predisposing causes are invoked— 
except youth, [do not think that any of them have much 
influence. 

Symptoms.—Strangles is so protean in its manifesta- 
tions that it is difficult to formulate the symptoms into 
a consistent scheme. Perhaps as good a one as any is 
that which divides them into purulent and congestive 
strangles. The former being again divided into catar- 
rhal strangles and purulent collections of strangles. 

Catarrbal strangles is the ordinary type in which, to- 
gether with catarrh of a mucous membrane, there occur 
abscesses, usually in the neighbourhood of the affected 
membrane. 

In the second form abscesses develope about the 
jaws, the shoulders, the neck, the thighs, in the peri- 
rectal tissue, in the brain even—without any catarrhal 
process ; often without any disturbance whatever of the 
general health. 

In congestive strangles, cedematous swellings are 
found in the legs, tho abdomen, the head, and neck. 
The congestive process may affect the lungs or other 
internal organs. 

The skin, especially the skin of the legs and that of 
the external genitals is sometimes the site of an erup- 
tion. At times this eruption may be the sole manifesta- 
tion of the disease. 

As a result of the + vagation of the organisms by 
the lymphatics or by the blood, many secondary symp- 
toms develope. These show themselves as areas of 
congestion, inflammation, and suppuration in various 
organs and tissues. Lymphatic glands in any part may 
suppurate. The bronchial and the mesenteric glands 
being those most frequently affected. The liverand the 
spleen may be the seat of abscesses. 


* Read at the meeting of The Central V.M.8. Thursday, 
4. 












In the nervous system meningitis and encephalitis are 
observed ; in the locomotor apparatus, arthritis, and 
synovitis ; some of these symptoms variously associated 
may occur in the patient. 

Catarrh of the pharynx and larynx, abscesses about 
the jaws, and a condition of the limbs resembling pur- 
pura, was several times seen in the same horse in this 
outbreak. 

The first case that 1 saw in this outbreak was a mare 
to which iny attention was called on account of a number 
of pimples and ulcers distributed on the inside of both 
thighs, about the buttocks, the perineum, and the vulva 
The vaginal mucous membrane was studded with 
vesicles some of which had burst and discharged a serous 
fluid. There was no disturbance of the general health. 
An antiseptic lotion soon put matters right. I thought 
at first that the mare had coital exanthem, but found 
that she had not been to the horse. Two cases of typical 
strangles occurred in this yard in the next week. A few 
days after I was called to a shire stallion four years old. 
He had laryngitis and pharyngitis, and develo the 
usual symptoms of catarrhal strangles with abscesses 
about the jaws. His breathing became so embarrassed 
that I had to perform tracheotomy. On recovery be was 
such a bad roarer that he was castrated. 

On the same farm, while the stallion was ill,a bay 
mare had what one might call an attack of influenza, 
congestion of the lungs, rapid pulse, high temperature, 
great depression, somnolent state. Recovery in about 
ten days. 

A bay gelding in the next stall was laid off witha 
very sore throat, nasal discharge, cough, high tempera- 
ture for three days; ate hay only, and drank with 
difficulty. Two grey geldings in the same stable, six and 
seven years old, had very severe cough, but kept feeding, 
and worked on. 

There were six young horses in the fields close to the 
stable, none of which were affected. 

Bay gelding nine years old, swelling of inter maxillary 
space, no general or othersymptoms. An abscess formed 
which was opened. The horse did not lose a day’s work. 

Old grey mare (semi-pensioner) running at grass. 
Large abscess in inte: maxillary space, no general symp- 
toms, and no discharge from the nose. Abscess opened 
and washed out. Recovered. 

Aged brood mare with foal at foot. Sore throat, nose 
poked out, nasal discharge, high temperature, cough, 
inappetence for a few days then gradual recovery. No 
external swellings or other symptoms of strangles. Her 
foal, ten days later developed a typical case of strangles, 
many abscesses, one very large subparotidean. 

Stallion, six years old. Nose poked out, nasal dis- 
charge, cough, high temperature, pulse about normal, 
inappetence for four days, nasal rk oven coloured green 
from chewed grass ; recovery in ten days. 

Brood mare, with foal at foot. Swelling of all four 
legs, high temperature, pulse about 60, diminished 
appetite, moves with difficulty. This condition lasted 
a a week. Her foal a week or so later had a very 
severe attack of strangles with classical symptoms. 

Aged grey mare, with foal at foot. Cough, sore throat, 
nasal discharge, temperatnre about 104, pulse not much 
disturbed ; not greatly diminished appetite and not 
much loss of condition. Her foal bad a little Jater a 
bad attack of strangles, and tracheotomy had to be per- 
formed—ultimate recovery. 

Brown mare running at grass. Noticed to be moving 
stiffly behind. Swelling fonnd beside the anus and thigh 
thought to be result of a kick. A large abscess formed 
in the peri rectal tissue which was opened and washed out. 
Later another abscess formed on the other side of the 
anus, which was also opened and syringed out. Recovery. 
No other symptoms. 

Chestnut mare. Abscess forming at base of the neck 
and on the shoulder, causing great lameness, ulso thought 
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to be the result of akick. Enormous abscess developed. 
Opened and washed out. Recovery. 

Old grey gelding, Swelling behind the jaw, no dis- 
charge and no general symptoms, except that Le seems to 
be in pain, and sweats about the neck. Fomented with 
very hot water. An abscess burst in the mouth, and 
discharged a quart (according to the owner). 

Shire foal. Swelling beside the anus, where an abscess 
is forming, seems to be in a good deal of pain, for he 
does not suck and lies a good deal looking round at the 
flank. Found dead two days later. No post mortem. 
No other symptoms of strangles. 

Bay mare, foal at foot. Sore throat, cough, and slight 
nasal discharge; temperature about 103, diminished 
appetite for a week, pulse about normal. The out- 
standing feature of this case was the rapid emaciation of 
the patient. From being a fat mare she became a bag of 
bones in three weeks. She ultimately recovered. 

While the dam was ill her foal had a cough and a 
temperature of 104 for two days, and then got perfectly 
well without showing other symptoms. 

Bay mare, foal at foot. This mare was affected very 
much like the last, except that the emaciation was not 
so pronounced. Her foal, while the dam was ill, had 
a very bad attack of strangles, with typical symptoms, 
large subparotidean abscesses on each side, and great 
difficulty in breathing. When it was apparently getting 
better it was attacked with suppurating arthritis of the 
the stifle and had to be destroyed. 

Bay mare, foal at foot. This mare had sore throat, 
cough, slight nasal discharge ; a mild case with quick 
recovery. The foal developed typical strangles, and 
beside abscesses about the jaws,-had an inguinal abscess 
spreading later to the mamma, which was opened and 
syringed out. Recovered. 

Bay mare and foal at foot. The mare had sore 
throat, slight nasal discharge and cough—a mild case 
with quick recovery. A week later the foal developed 
a rather severe attack of strangles with classical symp- 
toms. The foal re-inoculated the mare through the 
udder, and she bad all four legs and abdomen in a condi- 
tion of great cedema. There was suppurative mastitis, 
dozens of abscesses must have formed, and either burst 
or been opened on the udder and on swollen lymphatic 
chords along both sides of the abdomen and on the 
thighs. This mare became a wreck, but ultimately both 
mare and foal did well. 

Twelve-year-old cart gelding, one of a pair at work 
in a van delivering goods. On the carter attempting to 
start the team this horse reeled on to the pole and fell. 
He was got up, and with difficulty brought to my place, 
where he tried to climb up the wall of his box, pressed his 
nose in a corner, and evinced other indications of brain 
trouble. The horse was destroyed next day, and in the 
oon psa part of the brain an abscess the size of a small 

en’s egg was found. 

Out of eighteen cart horses in one yard fourteen had 
sore throat, congh, nasal discharge of various degrees 
of severity. One of the patients, when nearly well, 
developed a typical attack of strangles, going on to 
bronchitis, with profuse nasal discharge for a long time 
and ended by becoming very lame from inflammation 
of the sesamoid bursa. Two of the other horses had 
= strangles. 

n a lot of colts, nine in number, two and three year 
old, running at grass, four were attacked with pleurisy, 
none of the others being affected. There were cases of 
strangles on the next farm, but no case of pleurisy, nor 
did I see any of the other animals to which I was called 
during this outbreak show pleuritic symptoms. 

(I remember some years ago having to treat a large 
number of horses for what appeared to be epizootic 
pleurisy, and noticed that roaring was a not uncommon 
sequel to the affection.) 





These cases all occurred within a period of three 
months, and all in a radius of six miles. In my opinion 
the conclusion is unavoidable that they were all due to 
the same causal agent, and that the different manifesta- 
tions were the result of greater or less powers of resis- 
tance on the part of the tissues of the patient, and to 
differences in virulence of the streptococcus. While the 
adult animals, partially immunised, probably, by previous 
attacks of the streptococcus, for the most part got rid of 
the enemy after suffering a mild local process, the foals, 
less resistant, had to undergo the severe suppurations 
that characterise strangles. 

It has been held by some writers that contagious 
pneumonia, influenza, and strangles are all due to the 
same organism, and I think that these observations in 
some way confirm that way of looking. 

As to treatment. I remember hearing an eminent 
member of the profession severely rate a student for say- 
ing that the abscesses in strangles should be opened. 
My practice is to open as soon as pus is located, and 
syringe out the cavity. Cases that hang fire, and those 
in which much cedema is present, are benefitted by intra- 
venous injections of Lugol’s solution of iodine, fr fin 
salines (hyposulphite and bicarbonate of soda, chlorate 
and citrate of potash) are the medicines mostly needed. 
Prof. Macqueen, who was called in consultation over 
one case, suggested anti-streptococcus serum, and [ think 
that it was of service. 

One or two points I should like to note. What was 
apparently contagious sore threat in the dam was fol- 
lowed, in every case but one, by ordinary typical stran- 
gles in the foal. Onght one to call the malady from 
which the mare suffered strangles? Was the pleurisy 
that affected the colts a form of strangles ? as the 
cerebral abscess due to strangles? The foal that died 
from the peri-rectal abscess was an exceptional case. In 
my experience one never sees these abscesses in young 
animals except in the course of an ordinary attack of 
strangles, whereas this foal had no other symptoms. 
Several adult patients showed extreme emaciation on 
recovery—a wasting out of all proportion to what one 
would expect from a malady not entailing a continued 
high temperature. 

I hope that I have written enough to provide, what 
is the aim of these notes, a discussion on the subject of 
a disease that, little fatal as it may be, produces 
more depreciation in the value of horses than perhaps 
any other malady. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Friday, Feb. 12. The President, Mr. 
J. W. Coe, of Stoke-on-Trent, occupied the chair, and 
there were also present : Messrs. F. J. Taylor, G. Wart- 
naby, C. Trigger, W. Grasby, W.S. Carless, A. 
Hodgkins, M. Sadler, H. Thackeray, J. Martin, C. J. 
Byner, J. Young, D. Forwell, T. J, Brain, Reynolds 
Jermyn, J. Thompson, R. Over, J. Bainbridge, A. B. 
Forsyth, L Heelis, A. Renfrew, S. M. Woodward, J. A. 
Gold, J. J. Burcbnall, H. L. Pemberton, R. Murray, F. L. 
Gooch, and H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. The visitors present 
were : Prof. Wooldridge, Messrs. J. S. Lloyd, W. Brown, 
A. C. Lloyd, A. T. Crowther, and H. A. Turner. 

Apologies for non-attendance were announced from : 
Sir John M‘Fadyean, Profs. McCall, and Macqueen, 
Dr. H. Manley, Messrs. R. Hughes, H. B. Hiles, H. E. 
Powell, F. H. Gibbings, S. J. Marriott, G H. Locke, 
A. Holburn, A. Munro, J. P. Carless, A. Levie, F. W. 
Barling, H. G. Bowes, J. Clarkson, H. S. Reynolds, 











and this sum was agreed upon, but according to rules 
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W. Blunsom, J. C. De Ville, W.C. Barling, J.T. Potter 
Carter, G. Howe, T. Spencer, A. W. Mason, W. Carless, 
J. Malcolm, R. McGregor, and others. 


New MemMBeR AND NoMINATIONS. 


Mr. W. Norman THompson, of the Midland Railway, 
Derby, who had been duly nominated at the previous 
meeting, was unanimously elected to Membership of the 
Association, on the motion of Mr. Wartnaby, seconded 
by Mr. Gold. 

Mr. Epwin Reusen Epwarps, of Edgbaston, was 
nominated for membership by Mr. Wartnaby, who 
mentioned that he was on the staff of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. C. E. Dayus, of Craven Arms, was nominated by 
the Hon. Sec., on behalf of Mr. James Blakeway. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. BurcHNALL, Hon. Treas., presented his anuual 
statement. This showed that the balance in hand at 
the beginning of last year, amounting to £165 10s. 5d., 
had been reduced to £155 1s Subscriptions and entrance 
fees for the year had been £31 10s. 6d., and bank interest 
£2 17s. 6d. The chief items of expenditure had been: 
Benevolent Fund, £10 10s.; Secretary’s expenses, 
£23 123. 3d. ; new instruments, £3 6s. 5d.; railway ex- 

snses of delegate to Sanitary Institute and Public 
Health Conferences, £3 12s., Treasurer’s expenses, 19/3. 
Mr. Barchnall explained that the item of ten gnineas 
for the Benevolent Fund was really two years’ sub- 
scripticn of five guineas, but last year’s subscription 
was not paid till late, and so it came into this year’s 
accounts. That fact partly accounted for the decrease 
in the balance, but the great cause was that he had not 
received subscriptions quite as early this year as was 
usually the case. That made a difference in the receipts 
of nearly £20. 

On the motion of Mr. Wartnaby, the accounts were 
adopted, and Mr. Wartnaby was thanked for his 
services, 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Mr. BurcuNaLt said he had received a letter from 
Mr. J. L. Barling, of Hereford, resigning his member- 
ship of the Association, and the meeting accepted it 
with regret. 

The Hon. Sec. said he was sorry to say that Mr. A. W. 
Mason, of Leeds, had tendered his resignation on the 
ground that he lived too far away from the Midlands 
for hin to attend at all regularly. 

Mr. W.S. Caress, in moving that the resignation 
be accepted with regret, said he should like it to be 
communicated to Mr. Mason that they remember~d 
with pleasure the many occasions on which he had made 
it convenient to b2 present, and if ever he could come 
again in the future the Association would always be 
pleased to weleome him as a guest. (Hear, hear). 

This was cordially seconded by Mr. Trigger, and 
carried unanimously. 

MEMBERS STRUCK OFF. 

Mr. BURCHNALL said that in accordance with rule, 
and with a decision of the previous meeting, it was his 
unpleasant duty to bring before the meeting the names 
of several gentlemen (the names being read out to the 
meeting) who were three years in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions, and whose names therefore had to be struck 
off the list of members. 

After some discussion it was resolved that they be no 
longer members of the Association. 

THe Wracca Memoriay Funp. 

The Hon. Sec. moved the following resolution of 
which he had given due notice: “That a sum of five 
guineas be given to the Wragg Memorial Fund.” He 
said the matter was fully discussed at the last meeting, 





the money could not be voted except after notice had 
been given. His resolution, therefore, was purely formal. 
He might mention that he had received a letter from the 
Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. Simpson, of Maidenhead, 
who told him that he was receiving similar subscrip- 
tions from kindred Associations. 

The motion was briefly seconded by Mr. Carless and 
Mr. Trigger, both of whom alluded to the great loss 
which the profession in general had suffered through the 
demise of Mr. Wragg. 


Report or Councit. 

The Council of the Association reported that they 
had met immediately before this meeting, and it was 
unanimously resolved to recommend that the subject 
for discnssion at the August meeting of the Association 
should be Nenrectomy. 

The Hon. Sec. said a letter from the editor of The 
Veterinary News asking for certain information to assist 
them in drawing np a scheme for amalgamation with 
the National Veterinary Association, had been answered 
7 him, and the Council had approved of what he had 

one, 

A letter from the Eastern Counties’ Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society had also been before the Council, on the 
subject of the enployment of unqualified assistants. 
The Eastern Counties considered such conduct “ dis- 
graceful from a professional aspect.” 

Mr. TricGer said the letter had already been sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, and if it was intended to aim a blow at 
unqualified men posing as duly qualified men he was of 
course at one with it. 

Mr. Goocn proposed that the Midland Association 
fall in with the views of the Eastern Counties. 

This was seconded by Mr. Wartnaby, and carried 
unanimously. 

Another letter, the receipt of which was renorted by 
the Hon. Sec., was from the Royal Counties’ Veterinary 
Medical Association, inviting the views of this Associa- 
tion on the subject of selling veterinary instruments to 
persons who are not members of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

Mr. PEMBERTON said it was a serious matter. He in- 
stanced a case in which he he had been victimised 
through a client, after ordering instruments through 
him, getting them himself direct, and they had been 
thrown on his hands, 

The PrestpENT thonght the whole question was one 
which onght to be thoroughly threshed ont. 

Mr. Goocn thought it would be a difficult thing to 
prevent. He knew of a firm of instrument makers who 
did not depend upon the veterinary profession for their 
custom, and who would sooner offend the veterinary 
profession than the farmer and others who were their 
best customers. 

Mr. TRIGGER suggested as a means of safeguarding 
the interests of the profession that they should make the 
instruments themselves on co-operative lines. He 
thought for one thing they could be made cheaper, and 
certainly under their own directions the instruments 
ought to be made in the very best style. 

Prof. WooLpRIGE said he was at a meeting of the 
Southern Counties’ Association when a similar resolu- 
tion was brought forward, and at that meeting he made 
a similar suggestion to the one which Mr. Trigger had 
now made. A co-operative society among members of 
the profession, not only for the supply of instruments 
but also for the supply of drugs and other requisites 
would, he thought, meet with approval on all hands. Un- 
less they did take the matter into their own hands in 
that way, he did not see how they could put any check 
upon firms supplying goods to people outside the pro- 
fession direct. 





No resolution was passed on the subject. 
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Another matter brought before the Council was an 
attempt on the = of a man to gain a certain busi- 
ness advantage by representing himself to be a member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, when he 
was not. The Hon. Sec. narrated the details, and Mr. 
Trigger gave it as his opinion that it was a proper case 
to submit to the Registration Committee of the College. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.— Mr. Trevor Spencer, of Kettering, was 
unanimously elected President on the motion of Mr. 
Grasby, who referred to him in complimentary terms as 
a member deserving of the honour. Mr. R. Over 
seconded. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. Gooch took exception to the 
haphazard manner in which the Vice-presidents had 
hitherto been appointed. He thought if they had some 
such rule that the senior vice-president succeed auto- 
matically to the Presidential chair it would be more 
satisfactory, and that the honour of being elected a 
vice-president would become so much the greater. It 
would be out of order no doubt to make such a proposi- 
tion at that moment, but he begged to give notice that 
at the next meeting he should move that that course be 
pursued in the future. 

The Hon. Sec. said he should have great pleasure in 
supporting the suggestion of Mr. Gooch, which was a 
sensible one in every way, and which they might with 
advantage have adopted years ago. 

On the motion of Mr. Trigger, seconded by Mr. 
Wartnaby, Mr. Gop was elected senior Vice-President; 
Mr. THACKERAY was also elected, on the motion of Mr. 
Sadler, seconded by Mr. Gooch. The third Vice-Presi- 
dent, according to rule, is the retiring President. 

Hlon. Treasurer.—Mr. Trigger moved, and Mr. Pem- 
berton seconded, that Mr. Burchnall be re-elected for 
the ensuing year, which was carried. 

Hon. Sec—The President moved that Mr. Dawes 
be re-elected, and took the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the extent to which he was indebted to Mr. 
Dawes for his assistance in the conduct of the business 
of the Association during the past twelve months. They 
could not have a more willing or a more energetic 
official than Mr. Dawes, and he felt sure it was the 
—_ of everyone that he should consent to remain in 
Office. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Trigger, and carried 
unanimonsly. 

Auditors.—- Mr. Carless moved, and Mr. Trigger 
second -d, that Messrs. W. S. Carless and A. Hodgkins 
be elected auditors, and this was agreed to. 

Council.—The Hon, Sec. pointed out that as all the 
officers were ex-officio members of the Council, there 
would have to be some re-arrangement of the member- 
ship, as some of the members of the Council had just 
been elected officers. It was eventually agreed that the 
following form the Council together with the officers : 
Messrs. W. Grasby, J. Malcolm, G. Wartnaby, R. C. 
Trigger, H. L. Pemberton, and R. Over. 


NOTES ON MEAT INSPECTION. 


By J. S. Lioyp, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.Viet., 
Veterinary Inspector, Sheffield. 


The subject of my paper is such a wide one that it 
can only be very inadequately dealt with in the course 
of a single address. However, the matter isa very im- 

rtant one, both to consumers and producers of meat. 
Es evden to open up the subject, or to cover as much 

und as possible, I will briefly consider the question 
Cchece us from a number of points or aspects, hoping 
thereby to inangurate a good discussion upon a subject 
which certainly deserves it. 





Ossects oF Meat INSPECTION. 


The chief of these is the protection of the public 
against dangers arising from the consumption of 
diseased, unwholesome, or unsound meat. Bisset 
meat, of course, would come from diseased animals, 
consequently it is necessary that animals intended for 
slaughter for human consumption should be healthy. 
Meat may be unwholesome or unfit for food without 
being diseased, due to such changes as occur from acci- 
dent, hemorrhage, choking and suffocation, etc 

Meat again may be unsonnd due to post-mortem 
changes such as putrefaction. 

Another object of meat inspection is the prevention of 
fraud, such as the substitution of horse flesh for beef, 
goat for mutton, etc. 


Necessity FoR Meat INSPECTION. 


It has been said that the health of a nation depends 
upon the purity and wholesomeness of its food supply, 
and when we remember that flesh meat forms my 
part of the sustenance of our population, the great bulk 
of whom have not the simplest knowledge of sound 
meat, it is at once evident that meat inspection is an 
important matter to all sanitary authorities, whether 
central or local. One may here well ask the question, 
Is this important matter of meat inspection as thor- 
oughly pa go carried out as it should be? The 
only answer is an unhesitating No ! 


Toe Law Retatine to Meat INSPECTION. 


In England and Wales, Sections 116 to 119 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, give power to sanitary anthori- 
ties to have any animal, carcase, meat, ete., exposed for 
sale, or deposited in any place for the purpose of sale, 
or of preparation for sale, and intended for the food of 
man, inspected by their medical officer of health or in- 
spector of nuisances. These officials may, under certain 
conditions, seize such animal, carcase, etc., which they 
think appears to be diseased, or unsound, or unwhole- 
some, or unfit for the food of man, and carry it away to 
be dealt with by a Justice, to bave it condemned and 
destroyed, the owner or person in possession being also 
liable to a fine of £20 for each animal, carcase, or piece 
of meat so condemned or, at the discretion of the Justice, 
to a term of imprisonment not exceeding three months. 
Section 18 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890, applies the above sections to all articles intended 
for the food of man, whether liquid or solid. Under the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, Section 47, Sub-sec- 
tion 3, additional power is given to (London) local 
authority to prosecute the original vendor who sold con- 
demned meat for the food of man, and which has subse- 
quently been delivered up to the local authority by the 
purchasers, 

In Scotland the subject ef meat inspection is dealt 
with under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. This 
Act of Parliament is a great advancement upon the 
English Acts, as, in addition to giving veterinary sur- 
geons approved fur the purpose the same powers in 
regard to inspection of meat as the medical offiver or 
sanitary inspector, it also empowers local authorities to 
appoint places within their districts for the examination 
of animals, alive or dead, and to appoint veterinary 
surgeons to examine such animals and to pass or con- 
demn the same as regards their fitness for human food. 
In such cases the veterinary inspector is exclusively re- 
cognised as the meatinspector. Further, if such veteri- 
nary inspector passes an animal or carcase as fit for 
human food and grants a certificate to that effect, it pro- 
tects the owner from any subsequent action that may 
be taken under the Act, providing that the examination 
was made a reasonable time prior to the seizure. (The 
only instance, I believe, in England and Wales where a 
veterinary surgeon as such is legally recognised as a meat 
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inspector having equal powers with the medical officer | bluish in colour, and moist. The latter are a good index 
or sanitary inspector is in Swansea, under the Swansea | of disease, when opened often being caseous, opaque or 


Corporation Act of 1902.) 


bloody. Good flesh, well set, gives an elastic touch, 


nder the new regulations of the Local Government | but does not pit upon pressure, is dry on the outside, 
Board relating to foreign meat and unsound food made | slightly moist on a fresh cut surface. If actually wet it 


under the Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act |i 


of 1907, all the responsibility of inspection is put upon|sign. In regard to bad smel 


ndicates dropsy, and if pee petrol Dripping is a 
8, meat may acquire these 


the medical officer of health, power being given to the| in different ways, such as the smell of turnips when the 
local authority to appoint him assistants, either medical | animal has been choked by a turnip, the smell of drugs 


or lay. 


The veterinary surgeon as snch is not recognised | such as ether, turpentine, asafcetida, camphor, ammonia, 


or even mentioned. The assistant roar, A officer of | which may have been administered previous to slaughter; 


bealth thought it was unfair and not to the public advan- | t 


he smell of urine when retention has occurred, and the 


tage to let the medical officer of health have all the|smell of decomposition. The reaction is neutral at the 
power, well knowing he has not the time, and often not | time of death, becomes acid in a few hours and alkaline 


the ability to do the work. They therefore petitioned 


when putrefaction sets in. The litmus paper test is thus 


the Local Government Board for Scotland in favour of |a good one in cases of doubt, but when applying care 


the veterinary surgeon being recognised, but the Local 


must be taken to first moisten the paper with water to 


Government Board have refused to do so, and state] get a good result. 


that if appointed the veterinary surgeon wust be sub- 


The position of the lymphatic ganglia should be well 


ordinate to the medical officer of health. Until the] known to the meat inspector, as they are often the seat 
veterinary profession is represented at the Local Govern-| of characteristic lesions. In health each gland should 
ment Board, and the Royal College of Veterinary Sur-| be easily decapsulated, and on section should have a 
geons pushes the matter to the front, so long will the} brownish red-coloured cortex with a paler hilum. In 
veterinary >flicer of health be made to take a back seat | diseased carcases these glands are often the seat of 


to the medical officer of health. 


hemorrhage, or caseous or calcareous deposits, and are 


There is still, however, one respect in which the| generally enlarged. The serous membranes require 
Public Health (Scotland) Act is unique, and that is|careful observation ; a transparent smooth surface is 
under Section 34, where power is given to loca] authori-|normal. In disease they may be the seat of tubercu- 
ties to erect public slaughterhouses and to borrow money | lous growths, inflammary deposits—-pale, moist, or rough 
for the purpose. Unfortunately there does not seem to|—often they are “ stripped” and a coating of fat sub- 
be any provision for the compulsory abolition, with | stituted. 


compensation, of private slaughterhouses. In Lord 


If the meat inspector is present at the time of slaugh- 


Dononghmore’s Public Slanghterhouses Bill it was in-| ter it is easy to examine the viscera as they are re- 
tended to remedy this, and similar powers were to be| moved from the carcase by the butcher, when their 
en to England and Wales and Ireland if the Bill} healthy or diseased condition is generally at once ap- 


giv 
came law. 


Practice oF MEAT [NSPECTION. 


parent. In examining carcases it is important that it be 
done in a good natural light, and often it is necessary 
to make the examination some time after slaughter, in 


I can only in a very general way bring to your notice | order that the flesh should be allowed to ccol, set, dry, 
the routine and technical work of meat inspection met | and get a good marketable appearance. 


with in daily practice. It is always advisable that a 


In the case of suspiciou ;:carcases submitted for in- 


meat inspector should see the living animal previous to| spection it is often important to know if the animal has 
slaughter, but with the exception of animals killed in| dieda natural death before the carcase bas been dressed. 
public abattoirs and occasionally when visiting private |The conditions indicative of such cases are : absence of 
slaughterhouses it is seldom that this can be done.|slanghter wound, fulness of the veins, moist character, 
Generally the meat — only sees the carcase some/and usually dark colour of the flesh, which rapidly 


time after slaughter. 


f at aslaughterhouse, the viscera | begins to decompose. If the viscera are forthcoming 


may be present for examination, a point of great assis-|the hypostatic condition of the lungs and the engorged 
tance to the meat inspector. In cases at wholesale | condition of the liver are at once apparent. Generally, 
meat markets, however, generally only the eviscerated | however, these are conspicuons by their absence, 
and split or quartered carcase is presented, and then the} although it is the exception for the kidneys to be re- 
meat inspector has to rely upon the physical character| moved. The latter in such cases, if cut into and gently 
of the meat to be examined, plus examination of the|sqneezed, will exude considerable quantities of blood 
lymphatic ganglia which have not been removed, and | from the cut surface. 


aided if need be by a further examination with the 


microscupe. 
In all such cases the general characters of the meat 


have to be taken into consideration. For instance, the|from anima 


ConpITIons oF MEAT DEMANDING CONDEMNATION. 


As pon aes pointed out, meat which is not derived 
s actually diseased has often to be con- 


proportion and distribution of fat, the colour, transpar-|demned. For instance, the meat of immature calves, 
ency, smell, moisture, consistency, and reaction of the| although probably not actually injurious, is inferior in 
flesh, the character or conditicn of the lymphatic gan-| quality and unfit for the market, and consequently has 


glia, serous membranes, bones and articulations have to 
be considered, as well as such lesions as those resulting 
from parasites, abscesses, tum« urs, caseous masses or 
concretions. The colour of healthy meat depends upon 
the kind of animal, its age and sex, its state at time of 
slaughter, etc. Veal and pork are naturally lighter in 
colour than beef. On section a piece of well-set beef is 
a dark red colour, brightening rapidly upon exposure to 
the air. The flesh of bulls is a richer red than that of 
cows. Old animals have more fibrons tissue and less fat 
than young ones, although the same condition is seen in 
poor carcases. The fat should be proportionate, solid, 
and a good colour, yellowish to nearly white. The 
bones should not be red, and the joints should shine, be 





to be condemned. The flesh of emaciated animals may 
come under the same category, although, as a rule, 
emaciation is the accompaniment of disease rather than 
the withholding of food. Extreme old age of animals 
affects their flesh in a similar manner, and when accom- 
panied by atrophy or dropsy the meat is quite unfit for 
food. Accidental injury may cause the part ora whole 
of a carcase to be unfit for food, from such causes as 
hemorrhage, absorption of inflammatory products, etc., 
suff-cation from hanging, choking by turnips and other 
causes, trampling in overleaded trucks, bruises caused 
in railway accidents or by bad shnnting ; these and simi- 
lar conditions may render meat unfit for food and compel 
condemnation. 
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Deterioration due to bad keeping, the inconsiderate 
uses of preservatives, absorption of metallic substances, 
as from tins containing copper, lead, or zinc, are also 
conditions which compel meat to be condemned. Putre- 
factive changes may cause meat to become objectionable 
because of the bad smell produced, but a more insidious 
result is the production of poisonous alkaloids and toxins 
producing the serious condition known as ptomaine 
poisoning. 

A very brief reference to the different diseases or 
diseased conditions which render meat unfit for human 
food, and so compel condemnation, will only be possible 
with the short time at our disposal. 

PARASITES. 

Meat may become dangerous owing to contamination 
by certain parasites, and this may occur in two ways. 
The first is where meat being kept in infected and in- 
savitary places becomes polluted by disease-producing 
parasites, as for example preparing pork pies in gut 
rooms, and making jellies in infected places. The second 
is where meat becrmes affected during the life of the 
animal with parasitic diseases often communicable to 
man. The parasites causing these diseases may belong 
either to the animal or vegetable kingdoms. The former 
include such diseases as psorospermosis or coccidia 
disease, due to infection by the Coceidium oviforme 
and seen chiefly in the liver of rabbits ; distomatosis, 
usually seen the livers of cattle and sheep and caused by 
the Distome hepaticum and lanceolatum ; parasitic 
invasion of the mtn by different kinds of strongyli, 
causing broncho-pneumonia, pseudo-tuberculosis, and 
phthisis verminalis. Then we have the various cystic 
stages of different tape-worms, of which the most 
common are the Cenurus cerebralis (Tenia caenurus) 
occupying the brain cavity of sheep and cansing sturdy 
or gid, the Cysticercus cellulose (Tcenia solium) seen in 
the muscles of the pig and producing measly pork, the 
Cysticercus bovis (Tenia mediocanellata) seen in tke 
tissues of cattle and producing measly beef, the Cystz- 
cercus tenuicollis (Tenia marginata) generally met with 
in the abdominal cavity, the Cysticercus pisiformis 

Tenia serrata) met with in rabbits and hares, and the 

cchinococcus veterinartum (Tenia ecchinococcus) seen 
in the lungs and liver. Another parasite which may be 
mentioned is the Tenia bothryocephalus latus, the 
larval form of which is met with in different kinds of 
of fish. The last I will mention is the 7'rinchina 
sptralis which infests the flesh of pigs (particularly in 

merica and Germany), and which, with the beef and 
pork bladder worms, are most likely to be transmitted 
to human beings by eating infected meat. Of course, all 
meat infected with the three last-named parasites must 
be condemned, and whilst there is no certainty that 
some of the other parasites mentioned may infect man, 
in most cases they produce changes in the tissues such as 
hydrwmia or dropsy, and jaundice or icterus, conditions 
which affect the nutritive value of the meat as food in 
addition to making it unmarketable, and so warrant 
condemnation. 

The chief bacterial diseases, or diseases 
vegetable parasites, are actinomycosis, ant 
quarter, pyzemia, and tuberculosis. 


soar by 
rax, black- 
All these conditions 
are well-known, and with the possible exception of 
anthrax, easily recognized. In all cases where anthrax 
is suspected it is imperative under the Anthrax Order 
to investigate the cause of death microscopically and 


without opening the carcass. Generally, in slaughter- 
house practice, however, it is not until an enlarged 
spleen is found that the butcher has any suspicions of 
anthrax being present. Carcasses affected with anthrax, 
blackquarter and pyzmia should be totally condemned, 
whilst in cases of actinomycosis and tuberculosis, when 
the disease is localized it is often only necessary to con- 
demn the affected parts. 


Considerable confusion has for some time been con- 
nected with the examination of tuberculous carcasses, 
and probably many valuable carcasses have been 
unnecessarily condemned. The recommendations regard- 
ing seizure and condemnation given by the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis in 1898 have generally been 
taken as a guide, but some authorities consider them 
much too severe, and especially since Koch made his 
startling statement in 1901. Possibly, when the final 
report of the present Royal Commission is issued, some 
further light will be thrown on the matter, and probably 
some definite line of action recommended. 

Other diseased conditions affecting the meat of animals 
as human food are the results of inflammation of various 
organs as the lungs, pleura, peritoneum, udder, uterus, 
| ete , derangements of the stomachs and bowels, and con- 
ditions following parturition, such as milk fever. It is 
in such cases that the meat inspector meets with what is 
known as emergency slaughter, and, owing to the fact 
that absorption of septic material from the parts affected 
into the system may have taken place previous to 
slaughter, the examination of these carcases becomes 
a very important matter. Owing to the flesh of such 
animals having been eaten when unfit, numerous cases 
of meat poisoning have been known to occur. It is 
in regard to such cases as these where I think veterinary 
inspection of the animals previous to slaughter should 
be insisted upon, and when animals are in extremis from 
any of the causes mentioned it is morally, if not legally, 
criminal to kill and dress such animals for human food. 
Generally speaking, the altered conditions from the 
normal of the organs (if present), the serous membranes 
joints, and lympathic glands will be sufficient to warrant 
condemnation of such carcases. Engorgement of the 
blood-vessels, hemorrhages, extravasations, friability, 
moistness and stickiness of the flesh will often be present 
for guidance. Such carcases generally appear worse if 
kept, and putrefaction soon sets in. Two other condi- 
tions sometimes met with in meat inspection ought to 
be mentioned, and these are abscesses and tumours. 
Abscesses are generally local, but require careful 
excision to prevent contamination of the carcase, which 
can generally be passed. When multiple, or constituting 
the condition known as pyemia the carcase should be 
condemned. Tumours, of Genk, should be treated in 
the same way as local abscesses—namely carefull 
excised, and the carcase, if otherwise fit, passed. Wit 
malignant tumours the case is, however, different, and 
generally carcases so affected should be condemned. 

In all cases of meat inspection there is one good rule 
which should always guide the inspector in cases of 
doubt. It is always best to err on the safe side. If 
the inspector is not satisfied in his own mind that the 
meat he is examining is fit to pass, then the only alterna- 
tive is to condemn it, partially or totally, as the case 
may be. 


DIFFICULTIES OF MEAT INSPECTION. 


One of the difficulties often met with has already been 
mentioned, namely the sending of carcases from the 
country minus the offal. Then there is the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of animals in country districts, animals 
which may, and often are, only “killed to save their 
lives.” Sometimes, indeed, carcases of animals are 
dressed for food after having died natural deaths. 

Coming to towns and other thickly populated districts, 
the large number of private slaughterhouses undoubtedly 
tends to make the work of meat inspection more diffi- 
cult. At dead meat markets, unless in conjunction with 
public abattoirs, the great quantity of meat to be 
examined in a short time often makes it difficult for 
meat inspectors to make the thorough examination the 
would like. In all such cases the obvious thing to do is 
to pass all unquestionably fit, and re-examine the ques- 
tionable meat later. The advantages of this proceeding 
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are that the examination can then be more thorough, and 
the meat, if bad, will have had time to go worse, which 
it would certainly do. 


ADVANTAGES OF SysTEMATIC Meat INSPECTION. 


I think it will be admitted that the system of meat 
inspection general throughout the country is inadequate. 
In some of our large towns—such as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Manchester—no doubt meat inspection is 
carried out on rational lines, but in country places 
generally, and often in the poorer quarters of large 
towns, meat inspection is a farce. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuberculosis in their report stated chaos was the 
only word to adequately express the want of system 
prevailing as regards meat inspection. 

Systematic inspection by properly qualified meat 
inspectors would not only safeguard the health of the 

ublic by preventing the consumption of diseased meat, 
it would also tend in the direction of efficient and 
uniform inspection, which is what all better class pur- 
veyors of neat desire, and probably remove that 
uncertainty which we now see existing in the fact that 
meat which is passed in one place would be unhesitat- 
ingly condemned in another. 


QUALIFICATION OF Meat INsPEcTORs. 


It is sometimes stated, and particularly by medical 
men, that butchers make the best meat inspectors. I 
suppose this is on the strength of the two old sayings, 
“set a thief to catch a thief,” and “a poacher makes the 
best gamekeeper.” From his practical knowlege it will 
be granted that an experienced butcher should know the 

hysical appearances of good meat, but I would ask : 
fs [ sufficiently educated in matters pertaining to the 
health of animals and man to be the judge of what is fit 
or unfit for human food? The two public officials 
entrusted with meat inspection in England to-day are 
medical officers of health and inspectors of nuisances. 
The chief duties of the latter are in connection with 
sanitation and matters relating to preventive measures 
against infectious diseases practically confined to human 
beings, the study and practice of which in no way 
qualify them for the post of meat inspectors. Medical 
men, on the other hand, are of course supreme in health 
matters connected with human beings, and as such must 
have some say in the matter as to what human beings 
may eat without doing the consumers actual bodily 
harm. With regard to their knowledge of animal diseases, 
well, the less said the better. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but I hardly know any class of educated profess- 
ional men who know less of the A B Cof animal every- 
day life. Often, however, their presumption in these 
matters outweighs their ignorance. 

From what I[ have already stated about the characters 
of animals and their carcases both in health and disease 
it is apparent that the education and qualifications 
necessary for an efficient meat inspector must be exten- 
sive and of a high level character. Not only must he 
know “ the signs of health and disease” in animals alive 
and after slaughter, in order to efficiently and uniformly 
inspect meat, safeguard the health of the public, protect 
the pockets of the ratepayers and do no injustice to the 
trade interests of the butcher ; he ought also to have an 
intimate knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
logy, the latter to include chemistry, bacteriology 
and parasitology, and all as applied to animal life. 
Who fulfils these conditions? The only class of men 
who in their daily work have an intimate knowledge of 
animals in health and disease, who are trained both 
theoretically and practically in all branches of science 
just mentioned, and who have to pass a uniform exami- 
nation in all, as pertaining particularly to meat inspec- 
tion, are veterinary surgeons. Yet, with the exception 
of Scotland and one town in Wales, veterinary surgeons 
as such have no locus standi as meat inspectors. Tol 











legally become such under the Public Health Acts they 
first of all have to be appointed inspectors of nuisances, 
This is not the case on the continent of Europe, in the 
United States, or in our Colonies. In Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, New Zealand, etc., efficient meat inspec- 
tion is carried out by veterinary surgeons. 


INEFFICIENCY OF MEaT INSPECTION. 


This is due to the following reasons: A scarcity of 
pay qualified meat inspectors ; a want of know- 
edge in many present meat inspectors ; the indis- 
criminate slaughter of animals for human foed on 
unlicensed premises ; the presence of private slaughter- 
houses in places where adequate inspection is im- 
possible ; the inadequaey of the law to always deal 
with owners of diseased meat. According to Justice 
Kennedy an article of food is only liable to seizure (1) if 
it was intended for the food of man, (2) if exposed for 
sale, and (3) if unfit in the opinion of the inspector. 


IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED IN Megat INSPECTION. 


What appears to be desired is some arrangement 
whereby the public may be assured that the meat they 
buy has been subjected to systematic and uniform in- 
spection of a high standard by properly qualified meat 
inspectors. As to the qualification of the latter, it is 
gratifying to know that several towns now lay stress 
upon the necessity of employing veterinary surgeons for 
the work, the = A class of professional men who by 
their practical training al experience are properly 
qualified for the purpose. 

To ensure that all meat has been properly inspected 
several alterations in the existing law and procedure will 
be required. 

(1) Inspection must be made compulsory, and to 
facilitate this it will be necessary for all animals to be 
slanghtered either in public abattoirs under the direct 
supervision of the meat inspector or in licenscd slaugh- 
terhouses from whence the carcase and offal must not be 
removed until inspected, passed, and marked. _Indis- 
criminate slaughtering at farms and other unlicensed 
premises must be prohibited except in cases of acci- 
dent or for home consumption, such slaughtering to be 
notified to the meat inspector so that the meat can be 
examined before removal. Emergency slaughtering 
of sick animals should not be allowed until after exam- 
ination by a veterinary surgeon and his granting a cer- 
tificate that there is reasonable probability that the 
carcase will be fit for human food, and that there is 
no danger to the slaughterman, as there is, for example, 
in the case of anthrax. Heavy penalties to follow mis- 
demeanour. 

(2) Improved legal measures. Simple possession of 
diseased meat should be sufficient to warrant conviction 
of the possessor, unless he could prove that the meat 
was not intended for the food of man. The fact that 
diseased meat was dressed as for human food should 
imply that it was so intended, and there should be 
no necessity to prove exposure for sale to obtain a 
conviction. 

(3) Provision of public abattoirs and gradual aboli- 
tion of private slaughterhouses. In afew towns private 
slaughterhouses have been abolished; in these and 
many others public abattoirs have been erected. That 
both facilitate the better inspection of meat is undeni- 
able, but both are costly to the ratepayers and more or 
less objectionable to the butchers. If public abattoirs 
are built I am of opinion that they should be small in 
size and large in number, so as to be easily accessible to 
the butchers. Each should be in proximity toa railway 
siding and under the charge of a qnalified meat inspector. 
Whether private slaughterhouses should be altogether 
abolished is also a matter of opinion Annual licensing 
should certainly be required, strict sanitary arrange- 
ments demanded, and traffic in diseased animals or 
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meat should confiscate the license. Strict enforcement 
of these measures, with a better staff of inspectors, 
would probably tend to prevent the use of such places 
for objectionable practices, and at the same time keep 
down the rates and be an advantage to honourable 
butchers who wished to use them. Private slaughter- 
houses in very thickly populated and out-of-the-way 
places should certainly be abolished. 

(4) Systematic and uniform inspection by properly 
qualified meat inspectors. In practically every country 
practising meat inspection, except the United Kingdom, 
all the chief meat inspectors are veterinary surgeons, 
and to secure the above inspection, which both the 

ublic and the trade are demanding, it will be abso- 

utely necessary to establish a proper system of veteri- 

nary meat inspection here. Owing to all British veteri- 
nary surgeons having to pass a similar examination in 
meat inspection such a system will be the greatest 
guarantee of uniform inspection. Owing to their prac- 
tical training in animal diseases, chemistry, anatomy, 
histology, pathology, and bacteriology, there is no 
doubt but that veterinary surgeons are an easy first as 
fit and proper persons for meat inspectors—a guarantee 
that veterinary meat inspection, whilst being of a high 
standard, is also practical and reasonable. 

The establishment of a proper system of veterinary 
meat inspectors, in my op‘nion, is a matter for Govern- 
ment execution. To ensure general inspection a large 
staff of inspectors is required. The men appointed to 
do the work should receive adequate salaries and be 
free from private practice. Superintending inspectors 
should be appointed for counties and large cities, the 
branch officers being also concerned with the veterinary 
inspection of dairies and under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, being, in fact, veterinary officers of (animal) health 


working in conjunction with medical officers of (human) 
health. 


Discussion. 


Professor WooLDRIDGE said the exhaustive p+per left 
them little to fall out upon. The only discussion must 
be that of constructive rather than destructive criticism. 
They agreed with nearly all Mr. Lloyd said, and they 
must try to supplement what he had said from various 
standpoints. He strongly agreed with Mr. Lloyd as to 
the necessity of abattoirs if meat inspection was to be 
at all thorough. It was practically impossible for meat 
inspectors to carry out their duties properly when so 
many private slaughterhouses existed. Slaughtering 
was taking place at all times, and there was no means ot 
his witnessing all that went on, as would be more likely 
where all animals were killed at the same place. There 
was a point which should be noted even before that, 
namely, that no really efficient meat inspection could 
take place unless the animal was examined before slaugh- 
ter. Therefore they must ask for abattoirs equipped 
with adequate lairage, so that animals intended for food 
might be inspected prior to slaughter. It might of 
course be argued that that was not always practicable, 
as in the case of animals that were slaughtered in conse- 

uence of some accident, such as a broken limb, but Mr. 

—_ had provided for that in a way which must meet 
with their approval. With regard to the objects of meat 
inspection, as Mr. Lloyd had pointed out, the main 
things were as to the wholesomeness of the food, and 
also as to whether substitution had taken place, such as 
horse flesh for beef or goat’s flesh for mutton. Another 
thing was the nutritious quality of the material sold for 
food. Veterinary inspectors were sometimes in an awk: 
ward position in regard to that point. They inspected 
and condemned an emaciated carcase, and were asked 
“Why do you condemn it?” They were unable to 
point to anything about it that was harmful. He 
thought the oe ape they should take up in such cases 
was to say that it was a fraud so far as its utility for 


human food wasconcerned. The worst feature of it was 
that it was being bought for food by people who could 
least afford to be cheated with respect to their diet, 
People who could afford to pay a higher price were not 
likely to have this inferior meat foisted upon them. If 
they were to emphasise that point a little more strongly 
he thought they would command a greater degree of 
public sympathy and support than was at present the 
case. On the question as to whether tuberculous meat 
was fit for food, or any part of it, it was well to bear in 
mind that the tissues were likely to become saturated 
by the toxins formed in the lesions. They would hardly 
agree that it was desirable that people should eat the 
toxins of the tubercle bacilli, or of any other bacilli, 
If they found that condition at all extensive in one part 
of the body, were they justified in condemning the whole 
carcase? He thought they were, for the reason he had 
given. With regard to parasitic troubles, fluke was not 
transmissible to the human being, and they might eat 
mutton ad libitum from sheep so affected. He (the 
speaker) did not think they ought to condemn mutton, 
on that account only. They must condemn it only after 
considering the carcase as a whole. For instance, if the 
fluke had been extensive they might find dropsy and 
emaciation which would justity condemnation. He had 
met with the carcase of sheep which would have been 
condemned right away if they had judged simply from 
the liver. Yet thecarcase had been well nourished, and 
was to all intents and purposes in prime condition. He 
maintained that such a carcase was fit for human food, 
In the case of pork, he mentioned a case in which the 
meat locked perfectly right to the naked eye, and such 
as no one present would mind partaking of. Yet on 
being examined microscopically, it was found to be 
teeming with 7'richina spiralis, which causes a condition 
frequently fatal in human beings. Under our present 
system of meat inspection such a state of things was 
quite possible, and in fact nobody seemed to take much 
notice of it. Unquestionably the most dangerous con- 
dition of pork was when the mischief could not be diag- 
nosed except bya microscopical examination. Take the 
American ham ; how often was it examined for this sort 
of thing? In connection with the recommendation of 
the Commission on Tuberculosis, with reference to the 
condemnation of pigs affected, they recommended the 
condemnation of the whole carcase for any degree of 
tuberculosis. That was because of the great liability of 
generalisation. At the same time he thought one was 
not justified in the wholesale condemnation of pigs if 
there was only slight tuberculosis. He thought discre- 
tion should be left to the inspector in a case like that. 
It perhaps hardly came within their province to discuss 
it that day, but when they condemned a carcase they 
did not seem to mind who stood the loss. Were they 
always just in doing that. At the same time there was 
the other side to the question, whether they should allow 
butchers to let this sort of meat be consumed by human 
beings haphazard, or compensate him for ceasing to per- 
form what was regarded as an illegal act. It was his 
view that the National Exchequer onght not to pay 
compensation for the destruction of carcases if they were 
diseased. Any compensation should be provided by 
some system of mutual insurance, such as was done in 
some parts of the country. 

Mr. CaRLEss said he had come at some inconvenience 
on purpose to hear the paper and he was pleased to say 
he had not been disappointed. He thought the time 
was fast approaching me all meat inspectors would be 
veterinary surgeons. He did not notice that Mr. Lloyd 
mentioned anything about cancer. He would like to 
ask him if in a case of cancer he would condemn the 
whole of the carcase or only the part affected. In his 
district emaciated animals came into the market and 
there was always a buyer, the meat generally finding its 





way into the Black Country. Although an animal would 
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only fetch 15/- or 20/- there were always people ready to 
buy it. The police were powerless to intervene, and 
there was no direct evidence that they were intended 
for human consumption, though that was no doubt what 
they were bonght for. They were taken out of the 
district and lost sight of. That was one of the many 
facts that made an adeqnate system of meat inspection 
by thoroughly qualified men a matter of urgent necessity 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Gotp thanked Mr. Lloyd for his very able and 
instructive paper, and said that like the previous speaker 
he would like a little information the subject of cancer. 
He would also like to ask a question in connection with 
Actinomycosis. Would Mr. Lloyd condemn the whole 
carcase or Only the head? In country districts they 
came across cases in which clients killed the animal and 
passed the carcase on to those gentlemen who bad a 
market for such meat. Another thing Mr. Lloyd did 
not mention was that animals were killed nct only when 
suffering from a wasting disease, but also from milk 
fever. Should such meat be condemned, andif not why 
not? He agreed with Mr. Lloyd and disagreed with 
Prof. Wooldridge in regard to pigs suffering from 
tuberculosis. When pigs suffered from tuberculosis it 
was so often generalised, and in such a short time, that 
he should feel inclined in 99 cases out of every 100 in 
condemning the whule carcase. When they took into 
consideration their short life and the way the disease 
affected their muscles, and the hams, and other portions 
of the body, he thonght the inspector was justified in 
condemning the whole carcase. Cases of wasting 
disease were not all tuberculous. He was referring 
more especially to Johne’s disease, which they must all 
come across many times in the course of a year. The 
animals were gradually sinking in condition, and perhaps 
if the veterinary surgeon was smart he diagnosed the 
case early, and it was slaughtered at once for human 
food. Mr. Lloyd had not mentioned that disease, but it 
was much more common than people were aware of. 

The PRESIDENT said a subject like that was too impor- 
tant to be dismissed with such brief comment, and 
unfortunately there was no time to prolong the discus- 
sion. [f Mr. Lloyd could make it convenient to attend 
the next meeting, and they would fix the date to suit 
him if possible, he would suggest that the discussion be 
adjourned till then. 

ir. GoLp formally moved that that course be adopted, 
which was seconded by Mr. Over, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. BurRcHNALL expressed the hope that the paper in 
the meantime would be printed and circulated among the 
members. 

Mr. Ltoyp said he would like to clear up one little 
misunderstanding. It was in regard to the condemna- 
tion of pigs. He had not gone into that very fully ; he 
had simply mentioned that the recommendation was to 
condemn pigs showing any amount of tuberculosis 
whether large or small. He thought that was wrong. 
He believed they could get localised tuberculosis in the 
mouth or throat, and if they cut off the head and the 
throat they had a good carcase. He thought it was 
wasting good food to condemn the whole carcase. But 
where they had a litter of pigs feeding from a tuber- 
eulous udder and all were going wrong he would 
condemn the lot. He would like to thank Professor 
Wooldridge for having opened the discussion, and he 
might say he agreed with practically all he had said. 

The PrestDENT said he would like to second that, 
because he felt under a personal debt of gratitude to 
to Professor Wooldridge for undertaking a journey to 
Birmingham on purpose for this meeting. 

The vote of thanks was heartily carried, and 

Professor WooLpDRIDGE, in acknowledgment, said that 
perhaps when he saw the paper in print he might be able 


matter mentioned by Mr. Gold, namely, cancer in cattle. 
He did not think there was any doubt whatever that 
cattle did suffer from cancer in the true sense of the 
term. They n-et with it in various parts of the animal 
and he remembered seeing it in the eye-ball. It could 
not be distinguished from the same trouble in the human 
being, but there was this interesting phase about it, that 
it was not transmissible from animal to animal of a 
different species. There was the danger of the carcase 
becoming permeated with the juice of this cancer, and 
he thought they weretherefore justified in condemning it. 





On the motion of Mr. Wartnaby, seconded by Mr. 
Gold, it was resolved to hold the next meeting of the 
Association in Birminghan. 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Lloyd 
for all the time and tronble he has devoted to the pre- 
paration of his paper. It was a subject very much be- 
fore the profession at the present moment, and he was 
sure they would all look forward to the discussion of 
the paper at tae next meeting. 

Mr. WARTNABY, in seconding, said that as motor cars 

were affecting their practices, they would have to look 
to meat inspection in the future as a source of income. 
The vote of thanks was passed and suitably acknow- 
ledged. 
The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
President for his services in the chair during the t 
twelve months, moved by Mr. Grasby, and enn ey 
Mr. Gooch. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Association was afterwards 
held, Mr. Coe again presiding, and it was followed, as 
usual, with a short list of toasts. 

“The King” and “ Queen Alexandra and other Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family” having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Brain proposed “The Imperial Forces.” He re- 
ferred to the important pert which the veterinary pro- 
fession had played in military matters in the past, and 
said that the success of the Territorial scheme was essen- 
tial if conscription was to be avoided. 

The PrestpEnt, who holds a major’s commission, re- 
sponded. He expressed the view that conscription 
would be a rattling good thing for the country ; it would 
soon banish the cigarette smoking, hump-backed, street 
corner gentleman. 

Mr. Lioyp proposed “The Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons.” He said that last year had not been a 
bed of roses with the Council of that body, in conse- 
quence of the fight over the new Charter. Some had 
agreed, and some had disagreed, but he thought the 
clouds were being rolled away, and that ultimately 
there would be peace. He coupled with the toast the 
name of Mr. Wartnaby, an old member of the Council 
who had done the profession much good service. 

The toast having been heartily vrunk, 

Mr. WaRTNABY responded, and said that if there was 
any one branch of the profession that was more deser- 
ving than another of their good wishes, it was that body 
of gentlemen who were responsible for the conduct of 
the affairs of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
He did not know tbat the profession had ever been 
better represented than they were at the present time. 
Although he had ceased to be a member of the Council, 
his interest in its duings had not abated, and he was 
pleased to think that every member, in spite of differ- 
ences of opinion, was actuated by only one motive, 
namely, the welfare of the profession. Those differ- 
ences were of course to be regretted, but he had no 
doubt all would come right in the end. Certainly more 
money was wanted to carry on the work of the College, 
and that was the chief difficulty that confronted them. 
He made a feeling reference to the loss which the Coun- 





to tind fanlt with it. He should like to refer to one 


cil of the College had sustained during the past year 
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through the death of Mr. Wragg, and said he was 
pleased to know that some means were being taken to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE next submitted “The Midland 
Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association,” and said he 
well remembered the first time he came to a meeting of 
that body. It was at Leicester, and the handsome way 
in which he was treated would not easily be effaced 
from his memory. One could not speak too highly of 
the benefits which accrued to the profession from 
societies such as this, and for that very reason it would 
be the wish of all of them that they should continue to 
flourish. Apart, too, from the educational side, there 
was the social advantage which membership of such a 
body meant. Meeting together as they did, rivals be- 
came friends, and many living far apart formed friend- 
ships which he believed were often useful and certainly 
enduring. He coupled with the toast the name of the 
President. 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk, after which 

The PRESIDENT briefly replied. He said he was glad 
to know they had such a good balance at the bank, 
and he thought there were few societies as well off as 
they were. He gave their permanent officials, if the 
Treasurer and Secretary might be so described, credit for 
that satisfactory state of affairs. No society could be 
better served by its officers than this one, and all praise 
was due to them. 

Mr. BuRCHNALL, in submitting the toast of “ The 
Visitors,” said this Association were always pleased to 


welcome visitors to their meetings, and to entertain 
them afterwards. Visitors could count upon a warm 
welcome at the hands of the Midland Association. 
Responses were made by Mr.J.S. Lloyd, Mr. A. C. 
Lloyd, and Prof. Wooldridge. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 27th annual meeting was held at the Angel Hotel, 
Grantham, on Thursday, February 18th, Mr. W. G. B. 
Dickinson, F.R.C.V.S., Boston, presiding. Also present 
were Messrs. R. W. Knowles, Wisbech ; T. A. Rudkin, 
Grantham; John Hoole, Heckington; W. Clarke 
Watts, Billingborough ; and Richard Roberts, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Telegrams regretting inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. G. Lockwood, J. T. Holmes, Bett, and W. 
W. Grasby. 

The TREASURER’s accounts, showing a satisfactory 
balance in the bank, were presented and passed. 

The PRESIDENT deplored the small attendance, re- 
marking that with honorary associates they had nearly 
40 members. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President.—Mr. Knowles proposed Mr. Lockwoop, 
and Mr. Radkin seconding, this was carried. 

Hon. Sec. and Treasurer.— Mr. Knowles proposed 
that Mr. Bert be asked to take the office of Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer. Mr. Dickinson seconded.—Carried. 

Vice-Presidents.—The retiring President and Mr. A. 
LENNOX were elected Vice-presidents. 

Mr. Harry WeEstGartE, of Peterborough, was nomina- 
ted for membership. 

UNPROFESSIONAL CoNDUCT. 

Mr. RupKIN complained that the Royal College had 
taken no notice of the letter calling attention to unpro- 
fessional conduct in the Sheffield case. He thought 
that it should have been discussed, and the men who 
gave evidence against a brother professional man ad- 
monished. 





_ Mr. Dicxtnson : We ought to have far more protec- 
tion than at the present time. 


POINTS OF PRACTICAL INTEREST. 


Mr. KNowLEs said that he gave this address on 
“ Points of Practical Interest to Veterinary Surgeons” at 
the request of the President. He had nothing of clini- 
cal or pathological interest to introduce to their notice 
but he thought they might have a short talk on nome 
points of interest connected with the social side of the 
profession and its internal politics, although he intro- 
duced the matter with great diffidence. They had lately 
heard very pessimistic remarks on the future prospects 
of the profession. He was an optimist, and he thought 
they had a useful future before them. He was so confi- 
dent about it that he was having his eldest son educated 
with a view to bring him into the profession. 

Motors had not displaced horses, and he did not fear 
aeroplanes. The other day at a large sale of Shire horses 
at Peterborough, an average of 128 guineas was obtained, 
and since then the Dunsmore stud had averaged nearly 
200 guineas. While prices like that were made and 
such studs kept, the veterinary surgeon’s services would 
be required. 

Much might be done in dog practice, and he hoped 
Mr. Stroud’s lecture at Peterborough would induce 
members to cnlItivate it. He had five or six dog patients 
a week. Then there was the question of public health. 
The time was coming when veterinary surgeons would 
be wanted to act in conjunction with Medical Officers of 
Health. They could not attend a post graduate course 
-—they had not the time—but they could keep up-to- 
date by means of current literature, text books, ete. 
There was, for instance, an outbreak of ptomaine poison- 
ing in the district last summer, and he was interested in 
seeing the Medical Officer’s report, which stated “The 
outbreak points to the need fora more complete and 
thorough veterinary inspection of meat before sale, and 
to the necessity of investigation into the diseases of 
animals intended for food, to discover the pathogenic 
bacilli.” That indicated a necessity of inspection both 
before and after slaughter, and the inspection of dairy 
cows, cow sheds and so on. 

Then there was the important question of fees, and 
recently combination was suggested to obtain higher 
fees. In some cases where they had to take their coat 
off to help a mare foaling or a cow calving it was well 
worth a special fee. He, however, was against prohibi- 
tive fees in simple cases—colics, cases of lameness, and 
strangles. If they did that clients would go to the quack 
medicine man. The fees paid by insurance companies 
was another important matter, and though they might 
be low—3/- or 4/- for an examination—“ many a mickle 
makes a muckle.” There was a tendency on the part of 
some companies to reduce the fees at present in vogue, 
and they should resist this. He did not think they 


should take less than 3/- an animal, however many they . 


examined. 

Then came the question of newcomers to the pro- 
fession. He thought they should have some practical 
experience outside their bacteriological studies, as clients 
did not care whether they knew the difference between 
streptococci or staphylococci, if they could give a 
drench toa horse. He did not advocate compulsory 
pupilage, but he did think that pupils should be encour- 
aged to go for twelve months to a practical veterinary 
surgeon before they went to college, or to spend their 
vacations with one. 

Mr. Knowles animadverted on the action of the 
R.S.P.C.A. in taking up paltry prosecutions for simple 
cases, such as lameness, against little men, who, at 
any rate, should be first warned. 

As to fees, some members of the profession in his dis- 
trict told him they got 1/6 for docking a foal. He 
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thought to begin with, it was a disgrace to them to 
admit they got it, and a greater disgrace that they 
did it. . 





The PRESIDENT, referring to sheep-scab fees, said 
they were very inadequate, and they should get assist- 
ance from the Council under the new Charter in this and 
all other public matters. As to the R.S.P.C.A., he 
quite agreed with Mr. Knowles, and as they did not 
agree to pay him professional fees he had refused to act 
for them. They then brought a gentleman from Notting- 
ham. He came to Grantham, went to Doncaster, ex- 
amined six horses being sent to Belgium, appeared 
before the magistrates at Grantham, and charged two 
guineas for his journeys. He was worth his hire. 

Mr. RuDKIN congratulated Mr. Knowles on his very 
interesting address. It was the sort of thing they could 
all discuss. They should maintain the honour of the 
profession in the matter of fees. Tuberculosis, he 
thought, should be a scheduled disease, so that they 
could advise the authorities. Sctrangles, too, he would 
make a scheduled disease. 

Mr. Roperts expressed his pleasure at being allowed 
to attend the meeting, remarking that such gatherings 
must be to the general good. He looked forward to the 
Legislature making great strides in the matter of cattle 
inspection in the interests of public welfare, and in re- 
gard to milk and meat also. He had not given a certifi- 
cate to the R.S_P.C.A. for 25 years; it might take up more 
useful cases than it did, and it would not then be the 
offensive Society it was. As to the Registration Com- 
mittee, he thought they might prosecute their work with 
greater energy than at present. 

He suggested that the Association should have a 
“Ladies Day,” which would ensure them a bigger 
attendance. 

Mr. Watts and Mr. Hoole also added a few remarks, 
agreeing with the various suggestions thrown out. 

The PRESIDENT explained the uses of “ Fibrolysin” 
and of “ Bier’s treatment.” 

Mr RupDKIN proposed, and Mr. Knowles seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President. 

Mr. Dickinson, in acknowledging it, said that he was 
glad that he had been fortunate during his year of office 
in getting down such able men as Prof. Penberthy and 
Mr. Stroud, and he hoped Mr. Stroud would come and 
give them another practical paper. 

Dinner followed, the President in the chair. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held at the Hotel Metrépole, 
Leeds, on Friday afternoon, January 29th. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. H. G. Bowes, president, and the 
other members present were Messrs. A. W. Mason, G. E. 
Bowman, S Wharam, G. C. Barber, A. McCarmick, 
Leeds; G. W. Carter, Keighley; J. McKinna and 
Harold Dyson, Huddersfield ; J. Clarkson, Garforth ; 
R. Cockburn, Eastwood ; A. N. Foster and 8. E. Samp- 
son, Sheffield ; E. G. Johnston, Beighton ; M. Robinson 
and J. A. Hodgman, Barnsley ; H. Pollard, Wakefield ; 
J. Cooke, Scarborough; F. W. Clough, Morley; P. 
Deighton and R. J. Johns, Selby ; A. Ellison and W. 
Edmondson, Harrogate ; G. Whitehead, Batley ; and 
A. H. Watson, Thornbury. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 


_ The circular letter was read from the Eastern Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Society enclosing a copy of the 
resolution 


that the letter had been brought before the Society. It 
was, he said, a very delicate question. 

Mr. S. WHARAM seconded, remarking that he did not 
think they could do anything further in the matter. 
The resolution was carried, but at a later stage in the 
proceedings Mr. 8. E. Sampson expressed the opinion 
that the subject should be discussed, and gave notice 
that he would bring it forward at the next meeting. 


THE SALE OF VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS, 


The circular letter from the Royal Counties Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was read, asking for the views 
of the Society. 

Mr. G. W. Carrer proposed that the letter be simply 
acknowledged, but this was not seconded. 

Mr. J. Cooke said there was a surprising number of 
these instruments used by outsiders. The only thing 
was to boycott the firms who sold the instruments to 
their clients, thus doing the profession out of work. He 
moved a resolution disapproving the action of the firms 
in selling indiscriminately to clients and customers not 
veterinary surgeons. 

Mr. H. PoLiarp seconded. 

Mr. R. CockBuRN considered the evil was not so much 
in the sale of instruments to non-professional people as 
in the fact that veterinary surgeons themselves recom- 
mended their clients to obtain these instruments, and 
showed them how to use them. That was a practice 
they could condemn. The other was a matter which he 
thought it was beyond their power to deal with. 

Mr. J. CLARKSON agreed with Mr. Cooke, but thought 
they were helpless in the matter asa Society. It was 
rather one to be dealt with by the individual members 
who, if a firm was not playing the game fairly, could 
refuse to deal with that firm. 

Mr. G. W. Carter was afraid they would asa Society 
only make themselves look small if they raised objec- 
tions where they had no power to do anything. 

The PRESIDENT said they would only be intimating 
to other societies in the profession that they disap- 
proved that practice. 

The resolution was adopted. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION’S MEETING. 


On the motion of Mr. G. Whitehead, seconded by Mr 
R. Cockburn, it was agreed to subscribe ten guineas 
towards the entertainment Fund for the National 
Veterinary Association’s meeting at Harrogate. 

In reply to Mr. Bowman, the Secretary said he had 
received about forty promises of a guinea each, and 
several gentlemen had stated that they would be pleased 
to do more. 

The Council were appointed to act as the Entertain- 
ment Committee in connection with the visit, with 
power to add, and the Secretary gave notice that in view 
of this visit he would move that the summer meeting 
of the Society be not held. 

Mr. Noe Prvvars, of Sheffield, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

The resignation of Mr. Dixon, of Leeds, was accepted 
with regret. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE COUNCIL. 

The PresIpDENT remarked that it was advisable for 
the counties to nominate early for the Council so that 
the names could go abroad and have a chance of secur- 
ing the Colonial vote. One of their representatives, 
Mr. McKinna, retired from the Council this year, but 
was eligible for re-election. In order to be in g 
time with the nomination the Secretary and he took the 
responsibility of filling in the form for Mr. McKinna, 
and in doing so he felt sure they would have the 
Society’s approval. 

Mr. Mason proposed, and Mr. Wharam seconded, 
that this action be endorsed. The motion was carried. 





Mr. A. W. Mason moved that a reply be sent stating 
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Mr. McKinna thanked the members for the honour 
again conferred upon him, remarking that he had had 
great pleasure in serving the profession, and especially 
that Association, during the term that was now nearly 
elosing. He oe a strong hope that the Veterin- 

Surgeons’ Bill would go through Parliament, and 
said that, surely, after the concessions made recently, 
the most reluctant would be convinced in its favour. 
He regretted that so much had been withdrawn ; but if 
they only secured the main principle, with the Charter 
to follow, he hoped there would be a great future tor the 
profession. 

It was agreed to amalgamate with the Liverpool, the 
Lancashire, and the Eastern Counties Societies for the 
purposes of securing the election. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. H. G. Bowss, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty is to thank you most 
sincerely for the confidence you have shown in me by 
electing me your President this year. 1 assure you that 
I appreciate that confidence, and that I shall use my 
every endeavour to justify it. I feel my limitations, 
and [ fear that I shall make but a poor substitute for 
my predecessor in the chair, who has so distinguished 
his two years of office by his uniform courtesy and 
forbearance. 

I should like first to congratulate the Society on its 
era of prosperity. Never since I joined, fifteen years 

0, have its meetings been so well attended, its annual 
dinners so successful, or its membership so large as in 
the last few years. This, I think, is largely due to 
the formation of the Council, which has frequent meet- 
ings to transact urgent business, and to arrange all the 
details of the regular meetings of the Society. This 
more frequent meeting of the officers of the Society 
has the effect, I think, of infusing more enthusiasm into 
their work. Owing to steps which have been taken in 
the last few years by the Council the membership of 
the Society has been greatly increased, and in many 
other ways the Council has amply justified its exis- 
tence. 

Leaving local affairs to look at the larger questions of 
professional interest, in the first place, I am afraid I 
cannot congratulate the profession on its prosperity 
during the year 1908. It must be acknowledged that 
most practitioners felt the effects of the general depress- 
ion in trade which reached its climax last year. It is 
to be hoped, that this was mainly temporary, and that 
as trade revives the veterinary practitioner will reap 
some benefit from that revival. At the same time we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that one source of 
income is steadily decreasing, owing to the motor car 
displacing so many harness horses. Our only consola- 
tion is that at present there is little indication of any 
very appreciable displacement of cart horses by motor 
waggens. How long this will remain so is impossible to 
say, we can only hope that such an event may be long 
delayed. Fortunately inventors have not yet succeeded 
in producing a motor waggon that is so handy for 
general carting, or so economical, except under special 
circumstances, as the cart-horse. Although the financial 
return which may be expected from horse practice must 
steadily become San and this is a matter which greatly 
concerns the town practitioner, still the opportunities of 
practice in other directions would appear to be rather 
increasing than decreasing. 

The usefulness of the domestic cow is surely proof 
against the advance of the motor car or any other inven- 
tion, whilst the neglect of the dog and its diseases by 
practitioners themselves, and I might add by the teaching 
staffs of the various colleges, is, 1 am convinced, in the 
main responsible for the small proportion of their income 
derived from the dog. It would undoubtedly be to the 





uniary benefit of the majority of practitioners if t! 
coud cule more carefully ee tiuaen of dogs. hey 

Leaving the general practitioner we come to the 
—— of the profession in connection with Public 

ealth work, and here I think we can say the outlook 
is brighter. The number of appointments in Public 
Health service which members of the veterinary pro- 
fession are specially qualified to fill are bound to increase 
very greatly in the future, both in regard to the inspec. 
tion of meat and in the inspection of dairy cattle. It is 
essential, however, that we should on every conceivable 
occasion avail ourselves of the opportunity of urging our 
special fitness for these appointments, for it is only 
somewhat grudgingly admitted by authorities ; other- 
wise we may find the pusitions appropriated by others, 
It would appear that probably a majority of the general 
public are ignorant of the fact that we are quite as much 
entitled to be considered members of a scientific pro- 
fession as, for instance, medical men, and it is this ignor- 
ance that must be overcome, so that the authorities be 
made to see that it is quite impossible that anyone buta 
veterinary surgeon should be appointed to inspect dairy 
cows. I think one of our chief faults as members of a 
profession has been that we are too insular, too self- 
contained, airing our knowledge and our grievances at 
our own little professional meetings where they are 
never reported to the outside public, instead of dissemi- 
nating our views abroad. Possibly modesty is our chief 
professional] characteristic. 

In further reference to public appointments, I think 
one thing that should put us on our guard is the fact 
thatat the Local Government Board, which is responsible 
for the legislation for the contro] of dairy cattle, there is 
no veterinary advisor—the expert advisors to the Board 
are medical experts, therefore the milk legislation 
should be carefully watched to guard against any possi- 
ble omission, to see to it that such Bills specify that 
only veterinary surgeons should be appointed to inspect 
dairy cattle. The President of the Local Government 
Board we know to be straight and an earnest worker, 
and he has promised that in the coming legislation for 
the control of dairy cattle proper recognition shall be 
given to the veterinary surgeon. Still we should feel 
more assured if there was a veterinary advisor at the 
Board. In addition one feels that there would be some 
guarantee that the measures proposed would have some 
regard for the practical difficulties which would arise in: 
dealing with so difficult a question as that of tuberculo- 
sis in dairy cattle, 

A good deal of discussion has occurred recently 
between the butchers and farmers as to who should 
stand the loss on those carcases which are cut down at 
the abattoirs for tuberculosis, and now there appears to 
be a likelihood of combined action being taken to bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to pay compensa- 
tion. In my opinion, however, the time is ripe for 
urging rather that the larger question of the prevalence 
of bovine tuberculosis should be considered by the 
Government. I think farmers, butchers, and others 
interested in cattle should, instead of fighting over what 
is after all a comparatively small matter, begin at the 
origin of the trouble, and urge the authorities to give 
some assistance in stamping out, or at any rate reducing 
the prevalence of this disease ; for if, as is believed by 
the majority of scientists, bovine tuberculosis is a 
serious source of infection to human beings, then it is 
highly important, whilst preventing infected carcares 
and infected milk from being used for human food, to 
at the same time make every endeavour to stamp out 
the disease in cattle. This is a matter that I am sure 

you will admit should receive serious consideration, as 
it is one of grave importance both to public health and 
to the prosperity of agriculture. 

In what way assistance should be given by the authori- 
ties would require to be thoroughly discussed, but it 
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might well take the form of free veterinary inspection | ment with the principle of the Bill. May we hope, now 
testing of the cattle at regular intervals, provided | that those features of the Bill to which greatest excep- 
the farmer undertook to carry out the regulations which | tion was taken have been removed, that we shall close up 


it would 


be necessary to formuiate as to separation of | our ranks, and remembering our motto, Vis unita 


reactors from non-reactors, immediate slaughter of clini- | fortior—give it the oy nt of a united profession. 


cally affected cases, etc. Financial assistance might also 


In July the Sanitary Institute and the Royal Institute 


be given in the form of a loan, where necessary, for the|of Public Health hold a joint congress in Leeds. In 
proper improvement of the buildings, provision for| previous years each of these institutes has held a 


proper ventilation, etc. 


separate congress, but it would appear that an attempt 


Iam afraid you will think it is outside the province | is to be made to do away with this duplication by holding 
of an address of this nature to pursue this subject any |a joint congress. At any rate such is to be the case this 
further. My only excuse for introducing it is that it is} year. It is usual for the majority of veterinary societies 
a matter which concerns us greatly, and I offer these} to send delegates to these congresses, and we have 
few suggestions in the hope that pe will give the} always done so toone, if not to both of them. It will be 


matter your serious consideration. 


need scarcely add|our duty to take our part in the joint congress and 


that any such legislation would necessarily mean more | endeavour to make it as great a success as possible. The 


employment for the veterinary profession, work which 
should in my opinion be given to practitioners. 


veterinary section has not always been a success at these 
congresses, but that may possibly be partly due to a 


I was very pleased to read in the report of the last | certain amount of neglect on the part of the profession 
meeting of the Council of the R.C.V.S. that Professor | itself. We should remember that it is at such congresses 
Williams has given notice that he will again bring for-| that our members have the opportunity of justifying in 
ward his proposal for the institution of a special degree | public their claim to the possession of that special train- 
or diploma in veterinary public health. I would remind | ing and knowledge which renders them especially fitted 

ou that some years ago Prof. Williams first brought | for public health appointments. 


orward this proposal in the Council. The importance 


In conclusion, I would remind you that this year the 


of the proposal was not recognised by the Council at the | National Veterinary Association will, on the invitation 
time, and it was unfortunately defeated. Since then an | of this Society, hold its annual congress in Yorksbire. It 
examination in meat inspection and matters appertain- | is intended that it shall be held at Harrogate, which has 
taining thereto has been instituted by the Sanitary | good train facilities, plenty of hotel accommodation and 
Institute, and it is becoming looked on as the official | is a somewhat more attractive place to visit than Leeds. 

ualification for a meat inspector, with the result that | It will be our dnty to make the congress as enjoyable as 
if a veterinary surgeon wishes to obtain such an appoint- — so that the members of the National may look 


ment it is now practically necessary for him to obtain 
the Sanitary Institute’s certificate in meat inspection. 


ck with pleasure on their visit to Yorkshire and to 
Harrogate. It will be our privilege as a society to 


Would it not be much better if we had a special | entertain the members of the National on the third day, 
diploma of our own which could be accepted without | and I am sure I can count on the whole-hearted assist- 
question as indicating a man’s special fitness for such | ance of the members to meke that day as enjoyable as 


appointments? Although the diploma of the R.C.V.S. 
isa guarantee, especially if it is of recent date, that a 
man has taken a systematic course of meat inspection. 
still there are many matters which it is necessary for him 
to specialise in if he would enter into the public health 
service. The veterinary student’s training is un- 
doubtedly the best possible training for such a career, 
but it must not be overlooked that it is highly essential 
for him to specialise if he would distinguish himself in 
his particular branch of the profession. The post 
graduate courses which are now held at the various 
colleges afford excellent opportunity for those who wish 
to,and who have the opportunity of furthering their 
knowledge of pathology, bacteriology, and other subjects, 
and no doubt if a diploma in Veterinary Public Health 
is instituted the colleges will so arrange their post 
graduate courses as to afford proper instruction in those 
subjects which are included in the examination. 

I am precluded in this address from introducing any 
contentious matter, and I shall therefore refer very briefly 
to the Veterinary Surgeons’ Amendment Act. Several 
important changes have taken place since the Bill first 
saw the light of day, and whatever may be the opinions 
of individual members as to the merits of those changes, 
it must be admitted that they have been made witha 
view to removing difticulties and meeting the objections 
of members of the profession who conscientiously con- 
sidered some features of the Bill were objectionable. A 
certain amount of acrimonious discussion has unfortu- 
nately taken place between certain factions in the 
profession, but amongst it all I think the Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee, who we all look on as the 
father of the Bill, is to be congratulated on the persis- 
tence with which he has pursued his object, making 
every endeavour to reconcile the irreconcilables and 
conceding points which could be conceded without 
destroying the Bill, all because he was convinced from 
the first that the profession, as a whole, were in agree- 





possible. (Applause). 


Mr. McKrinna proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, remarking that the address was one of the 
best they had listened to for years and touched the pro- 
fession very closely. 

Mr. CockBuRN seconded the resolntion which was 
carried, and the President briefly replied. 


VETERINARY FEES AND SALARIES. 

Mr. A. N. Foster gave notice that at the next meet- 
ing he would bring forward the question of veterinary 
fees and salaries, especially in connection with the in- 
adequate salaries paid to municipal officers and the un- 
satisfactory status of the veterinary officer. 

The PRestDENT announced that Mr. H. Pollard had 
presented to the Society another set of Thompson’s 
tooth shears, and expressed his thanks to that gentle- 
man on behalf of the members. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner took place at the Hotel Metropole 
under the Presidency of Mr. Bowes, and the invited 
guests included Prof. W. O. Williams, of Liverpool Uni- 
versity ; Prof. Grunbaum and Prof. Seton, of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds; Mr. W. F. Garnett, Windermere; Dr. 
Wainman, Councillor W. Boyle, Dr. Seton Stewart, 
Messrs. W. E. Farr, Leeds ; G. H. Locke, W. A. Taylor, 
and J. B. Wolstenholme, Manchester; A. Willey, and 
others. 

The loyal toasts were duly honoured. 

Mr. S. WHakAmM proposed “The Imperial Forces,” 
which was acknowledged by Major AW. Mason and 
Lieut. W. Boyle. 

Major Mason said it only needed two per cent. of 
the manhood of the country to make the Territorial 
Army scheme a success, and if it was not forthcoming 
there was nothing for it but conscription. The West 
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Yorkshire Division took up the scheme and manfully 
ppled with eve roe even the obstacles of the 
rmy Council itself, and it was the only division which 
went into camp as a whole division. But he pointed 
out as the administrative veterinary officer, he had only 
one officer under him, and in camp he had actually 
none at all, and had to write orders on himself. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. G. W. CarTER proposed “The Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons.” He said the subject which had 

n engrossing the attention of the Council more par- 
ticularly for the past twelve months was the Bill which 
would be ever associated with the name of the gentle- 
man who was to respond—the new Veterinary Surgeons 
Bill. It had led to an extraordinary amount of con- 
Petes, 6 and a great amount of bitterness had been 
shown by some opponents of the measure. From the 
first he failed to see what grounds any member of the 
ea could possibly have against the passing of the 

ill (Hear, hear), and he saw no reason why it should 
be altered from the form in which it was first pre- 
sented to the profession. 

Mr. F. W. GARNETT, in responding, said that although 
he agreed with Mr. Carter he felt happier with the Bill 
in its present form because he thought it had now far 
more supporters. The great object of the measure was 
the financial object. The College had been existing 
practically on a little nest egg made in years gone by, 
and the thought that this alone stood between them and 
practical bankruptcy was not a satisfactory one for a 
es such as theirs. (Hear, hear). If they had 

n engaged in a single law-snit which was by any 
chance carried to the House of Lords, the greater part of 
that little nest-egg would have gone at one stroke. 
Touching on the question of tropical or colonial diseases 
of animals Mr. Garnett observed that this opened a 
wide field for research and practical work, and in this 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons took the lead 
in directing and encouraging the members of the pro- 
fession by every means in its power. Another branch 
that was opening up to the profession very rapidly was 
that which had been long advocated by Prof. Williams 
--the Public Health branch. Here, again, money must 
be found, and money must be spent. Future legislation 
would be m>re and more concerned with those prevent- 
able diseases which were communicable from animals to 
man. That was a vast field for the profession to grapple 
with, and they must send their young men into the 
world to do research work. Again, without money that 
side of their work was absolutely impossible. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed that the profession would be 
united in carrying the Bill to a successful issue. 

Mr. J. McKinna, who proposed “Public Health 
Authorities,” said the municipal bodies in the great 
towns and cities had recognised the skill of the veterin- 
arian, especially in those departments where they did 
not desire the medical officer to tread ; and they desired 
always to work in harmony with the medical officers. 
(Hear, hear.) They desired to help him, and they hoped 
the medical officers would recognise their efforts to do 
so. The veterinary surgeons could play a not unim- 
portant part if they received proper recognition and 
assistance. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. WatnMAN, in acknowledging the toast said that 
the veterinary surgeon had important work to do in the 
careful inspection and oversight of articles of food, and 
chiefly pecan with regard to the milk supply of the 
large towns. Beyond this there was the larger and still 
more important question of tuberculosis, in regard to 
which our public health authorities had a great respon- 
sibility. (Hear, hear.) It was well known that tuber- 
sulosis might be of two varieties in the hnman body— 
either human or bovine—and that bovine tuberculosis 
was frequently found in young children. It was there- 
fore of the utmost importance that our milk supplies 





should be inspected from time to time, and subjected to 
bacteriological examinaticn so as to find out where 
tuberculous milk was coming from. It was recognised 
that this work must be thoroughly and carefully done, 
and veterinary surgeons could be of very great service 
in helping the municipal authorities to ensure that the 
milk supplies were pure and wholesome. (Hear, hear.) 
The character of the work they had to do was on an 
equal footing with that of the medical officers. (Ap- 
ause). 

. Prof. W. O. WitutamMs gave the toast “ Kindred 
Societies.” Someone, he said, had suggested an amalga- 
mation of Societies, but if that were brought about he 
believed the meetings would be fewer and would be 
held at places so far away that a large number of mem- 
bers who were now active members of local societies 
would be unable to attend ; and even with amalgama- 
tion he did not believe they would ever have as large a 
gathering as they had now in the Yorkshire section. 
He saw no objection to the officers of all the societies 
amalgamating to do certain things, but he thought they 
ought not to amalgamate for purposes of discussion. 
He saw no reason why every veterinary society should 
not have its own pathologist so that each member 
would have the opportunity of sending specimens for 
microscopic or macroscopic inspection and of receiving a 
short report. That would increase the interest of the 
members in the proceedings of the societies. (Hear, 
hear.) Members of the profession were of opinion that 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons was an enormously powerful body. As a matter 
of fact it was looked upon as a London body, and any- 
thing said by the Council to a district some two or 
three hundred miles away was not looked upon as a 
thing of very great weight. It simply emanated from 
that vast place called London. He would be sorry to 
add to the labours of his old friend Mr. Clarkson, but 
he thought that Society and other Societies should make 
a point of obtaining copies of all Bills before Parliament 
that concerned their immediate neighbourhood, and 
that each Society should send forth a resolution approv- 
ing or disapproving any particular clause affecting the 
profession. He felt quite sure that if the Corporation 
of Leeds were to receive from that Society a suggestion 
that an alteration should be made in some omnibus Bill 
they would take far more notice of it than of a repre- 
sentation from the Royal College. Onthe Council they 
certainly had some Yorkshiremen, but those Yorkshire- 
men were talking from London, and not from Leeds. 
(Hear, hear.) It was 44 years, he remarked, since a 
Williams commenced attending their annual meeting in 
Leeds. “I trust,” he said “that I shall make up the 
half century, and that when my son succeeds me he will 
keep up the old custom, and be a worthy son of a 
worthy grandfather.” That grandfather, he added, was 
their first secretary—one of those who, with the late 
Mr. Carter, organised that Society some forty-four or 
forty-five years ago, and was the first man in this coun- 
try, if not in the world, to demonstrate the fact that 
diseases were transmissible to lower animals by para- 
sites, particularly by the tick. Those who laughed at 
him, if they were alive, would be ashamed of having 
done so. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. W. A. Taytor, President of the National Bene- 
volent and Defence Society, responded. Alluding to the 
suggestion that they should retain a special pathologist, 
this could not be done without their having fees to pay. 
Like every other society, and like the present Govern- 
ment, they suffered from shortness of money. He 
endorsed what Professor Williams had said as to 
retaining the individuality of the veterinary societies, 
and it seemed to him there was a friendly rivalry as to 
who should do the most for the profession as a whole. 

Mr. J. B. WoLtsTENHOLME, President of the Liverpool 
University Veterinary Society, also replied. He said 
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the society of which be was president was in an almost 
unique position, inasmuch as it was able to send their 
specimens to the Professor of Comparative Pathology at 
the Liverpool Medical School and have them examined 
and reported upon. He did not see why a similar 
arrangement could not be made in a place like Leed. 
The more the surgeon and the veterinary surgeon were 
bracketed together and worked together the better it 
would be for both branches of the science of medicine. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. G. E. Bowman briefly proposed “ The Visitors,” 
which was acknowledged by Mr. W. E. Farr and Mr. 
Arthur Willey. The latter urged that it was the duty of 
public bodies to have at its disposal the finest and best 
scientific assistance in an official capacity. 

Professor Seton, who also responded, said it was to 
the education of the farmers they must look for an 
improved milk supply, and a word in season from the 
veterinary surgeon when visiting the farms and cow 
sheds would do far more in that direction than all the 
regulations that could be devised by Town Conucils and 
Corporations. He hoped in the future they would be 
able to carry on scientific research. They were bound to 
suffer from the motor car, but with that exception he 
thonght the field had, if anything, been widened. 

Professor GriNBAUM proposed “The Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Society,” and snggested as one of 
the possibilities of the future that they might meet in 
the School of Medicine, where certain useful instruments 
and papers could be placed at their disposal. 

The PRESIDENT, in replying, expressed the view that 
a good deal conld be done to reduce the prevalence of 
bovine tuberculosis if public authorities took the proper 
steps and gave farmers the assistance of those who were 
willing to aid in its reduction. (Hear, bear). 

Mr. J. CLarkson (Hon. Secretary) said with regard to 
to what had been said about educating the farmer in 
reference to tuberculosis, it was at least equally impor- 
tant to educate the public to the fact that if all these 
changes were bronght about they would have to pay 
more for their goods, because at the present time the 
farmer seemed to have about all he could do to exist. 
(Hear, hear). He remarked that their Council was a 
very live body, and the Society was stronger and better 
than at any period of its existence. (Hear, hear). 

J. Ciuarkson, Hon. Sec. 








LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Manchester, on February 18th, the Presi- 
dent, A. Munro, Esq., Altrincham, in the chair, and 
the attendance included Messrs. 8. Locke, Carter, Stent, 
Faulkner, Mattinson, Walker, McKinna, Bartram, 
Brittlebank, Woods, Noar, Gitlin, Chorlton, Wolsten- 
holme, A. Munro, juor., W. A. Taylor, Prof. Williams, 

umner, Packman, J. Norbury, Darwell, Edwards, 
Gubbin, Ingram, Martin, Michaelis. 

Amongst the visitors were: Dr. Dearden, Dr. Sar- 
eant, Dr. Niven, Capt. Ridler, Messrs. F. P. Carter, 

. W. Wycherley, W. Gleave, Mason, Clarksun, and 
Bowes. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were accepted 
as read. Proposed by Mr. 8. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
E. H. Stent. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Council 
meeting held in January, amongst which was a_resolu- 
tion respecting a communication from the Eastern 
Counties V.M.A. on the engagement of unqualified 
assistants. The Council were of opinion that the letter 
was somewhat vague, and consequently they were unable 
to give a definite opinion upon it. 


The minutes were confirmed on the proposal of Mr. 
Faulkner, seconded by Mr. Brittlebank. 

Mr. Ropert Price, Tarvin, Chester, was nominated by 
Mr. G. H. Locke for membership. 

Mr. S. Locke gave notice that he would propose at 
the next meeting of the Society that the member nomi- 
nating a person for membership shall be held respon- 
sible for the first year’s subscription of such person if 
elected. 

ExLection oF Counciy R.C.VS. 

Mr. 8. Locke formally proposed that Mr. J. H. Carter 
be their nominee. Mr. Faulkner seconded, and it was 
carried. 

Mr. CarTER returned thanks for the renewal of con 
fidence. 

It was resolved that the arrangements for the election 
be left in the hands of the Council : Mr. 8. Locke pro- 
posing and Mr. Faulkner seconding this. 


RESIGNATIONS: CORRESPONDENCE. 

A letter of resignation from Mr. W. Stothert, Langho, 
Blackburn, was read. 

Mr. PacKMAN stated that he was in communication 
with Mr. Stothert on the subject; thereupon Mr. 
Faulkner proposed that the letter be held in abeyance, 
Mr. McKinna seconded, and it was carried, 

Mr. D. C. Campbell, London, sent a letter of resigna 
tion as co-auditor of the Lancashire V.M.A. This was 
accepted, and at the same time it was pointed out 
that this did nct include resignation from the Society. 

The circular letter dated Dec. 2nd, 1908, from the 
Secretary of the Royal Counties V.M.A. was read. This 
contained the resolution on the sale of veterinary instru- 
ments to persons other than members cf the pro 
fession. 

Mr. G. H. Locke stated that the subject had been dis- 
cussed informally at the Council, but they did not see 
how the Society could interfere. 

Mr. Woops moved that a reply be sent enquiring as to 
how the suggestions they recommended were to be 
carried into effect. 

Mr, FAULKNER seconded, and it was approved. 

A request from 7'he Veterinary News for a statement 
as to the number of members of the Lancashire V.M.A. 
was considered, and the Secretary was instructed to 
furnish the required information. 

FINANCE. 

Mr. PackMAN had nothing to add on the balance 
sheet except to say that the Association was financially 
sound, and the membership was keeping up. 

Mr. FAULKNER, as co-anditor, remarked that the 
accounts were well kept. He wished specially to draw 
attention to the number of members in arrear. At the 
end of 1908, out of a total of 86 members, 33 were in 
arrear to the amount of £26 12s. This state of things 
was not fair to the Treasurer, and he pleaded on behalf 
of the Treasurer for more prompt payment. He pro- 
posed that the balance sheet as presented be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. CaRTER seconded. 

Mr. PackMAN thanked Mr. Faulkner for his remarks, 
and said that since the beginning of this year most of 
the arrears had been cleared up, and the balance was now 
over £40. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


A. Munro, M.R.C.V.S., Altrincham. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty is to thank you for the 
great honour you have done me in electing me President 
of this Association for the present year. With your 
help I will endeavour to carry out the duties to the best 
of my abilities, and to give satisfaction to the members 
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cal Association was the first Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation to be formed in this country, and it is nearly a 
quarter of a century since I first attended one of its 
meetings. In days gone by we used to have some good 
papers on diseases met with in everyday practice. Most 
members took part in the subsequent discussion, and 
very often one got some useful hints on the line of treat- 
ment of these diseases. In recent years we have had 
some good papers relating more to the bacteriology of 
diseases, and from these one has been able to learn a 
great deal ; but when the discussion arose a great many 
of the members, whose knowledge of bacteriology, like 
my own, is rather meagre, could not discuss the paper 
to any extent. I should like occasionally to hear a 
paper in the discussion of which we ean all take part. 

on’t want you to think that | do not appreciate the 
value of the science of bacteriology. There are a great 
many diseases of which we now know the actual cause, 
and as to the origin of which we should have been in 
the dark had it not been for the careful research work 
of bacteriologists. 

Now as regards our profession itself. I think we are 
all agreed that during the last twenty years our profess- 
ion has made great strides. At the present time, since 
motor cars have come so much into general use, there is 
no doubt a falling off in the number of horses kept, and 
in my own district there are not balf the carriage horses 
that there were a few years ago. However, we need not 
be despondent ; there are fresh fields opening up for the 
veterinary surgeon, and when once it becomes more 
recognised by the public that the veterinary surgeon, 
from his special training is able to discharge the duties 
of public appointments, such as inspection in regard to 
contagious di eases, inspection of meat, etc., I have no 
donbt these appointments will become wore numerous, 
and I hope better paid than at present. 

The question which has been giving some thought to 
most members of the profession is the proposed new 
Charter. There has been a good deal of argument for 
and against. If the Bill is going to help the profession, 
and put the -_ College of Veterinary Surgeons on a 
better financial basis, I have no doubt our interests 
would be better looked after than at present. We all 
know that law is an expensive luxury, and there are 
cases in which prosecutions would follow had the College 
more funds to back them up. 

The Tuberculosis question is giving rise to a great deal 
of discussion at the present day, and when one looks 
back sixty years and sees the opinions of the leading 
gentlemen of the medical profession of that date, and 
reads the report of the Royal Commission on Human 
and Animal Tuberculosis dated January, 1909, he will 
see a great contrast of opinion, and it makes one wonder 
what will be the opinions held sixty years hence. 
Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, late Physician to the Middlesex 
a, 1848, says :— 

“ Now tubercules occur very continually in the same 
individuals, and what is remarkable, although they affect 
a very large portion of the whole human race, and con- 
duce more often and more surely than anything else to 
shorten the natural period of human life, yet they belong 
almost exclusively to certain classes of persons. We 
can tell beforehand that such and such persons are likely 
to become affected with tubercules mat we say of those 
persons that they havethe tubercular diathesis. 

I will not positively affirm that this form of disease 
cannot be produced in any or in all persons, but this 
much is certain—-that such persons are particularly 
prone to it, fall into it as it were spontaneusly, or on the 
operation of very slight external causes, and even when 

| possible car2 is taken to egg the operation of 
every ascertained cause. While other persons never 
show any tendency to tuberculosis, even when continu- 





ally exposed in the same manner, or if they do become 
tuberculosed at all, it is only when the external circum- 
stances most favourable to the production of such 
disease have been intense in degree, and protracted in 
their application. Is tuberculosis contagious? No: I 
verily Glove it is not communicable from person to 
person, neither can the disease be easily (if at all) gener- 
ated in a sound constitution ; nor is it ever imparted, 
in my opinion, even by one tuberculous individual to 
another.” 

That was the opinion held on tuberculosis sixty 
years ago. 

John Syer Bristowe, Esq., M.D., London, Fellow and 
formerly Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Examiner 1n Medicine to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
says in 1880, thirty years ago :— 

“The eticlogy ot tuberculosis is a subject of the 
highest interest and at the same time one of extreme 
difficulty. There are few affections in which the 
inflence of hereditary taint is so strongly shown. It is 
well-established that children of tuberculous parents are 
pre-eminently liable to tubercular affection.” 

This shows that thirty years ago the opinion was held 
that tuberculosis was hereditary. 

In 1897, Professor Williams describes tuberculosis as 
“an infectious, infective, and inoculable disease indnced 
by the action, particularly upon the hereditarily pre- 
disposed, of a bacillus discovered by Koch in 1882 and 
termed the bacillus tubercnlosus, affecting many kirds 
of animals and in consequence called by Lydttin the 
“ Universal Panzootic.” 

The bacilli vary in number in different lesions, and 
have no relation to the magnitude of the growths. Thus 
in a large nodule very few bacilli will be fonnd after the 
most careful examination, whilst a smaller one may con- 
tain a large number. When the giant cells are numerous 
the bacilli are generally few in number, many of them 
having doubtless been ingested by the giant cells. They 
are easily detected in the expectorations of human con- 
sumptives, and in the thick purulent yellow discharge 
which is sometimes ejected from the mouths of cattle 
after long and violent fits of coughing. This material 
coughed into the mangers and upon the walls of cow 
sheds, is, when dry, diffused through the air inspired by 
the healthy cattle, and thus becomes one of the great 
causes of the spread of the disease. 

The transmissibility by inhalation, as well as that by 
ingestion and inoculation, has been proved experiment- 
ally. The animals experimented upon were compelled, 
in a chamber, to breathe, for several hours daily, air in 
which were fine particles of phthisical expectoration 
from persons with cavities in their lungs, mixed with 
water and rendered into fine particles by a steam 
atomiser. Dogs alone were used, as they rarely suffer 
from tubercle. Eleven animals were experimented upon 
and all were killed in a period varying from twenty-tive 
to forty-five days, and, with one doubtful exception, 
presented well-developed miliary tubercles in both luugs, 
and in most of them tubercles were also found, but to a 
smaller extent, in the kidneys, and to a still smaller 
extent, in the liver and spleen. Microscopical examina- 
tion demonstrated the presence of the bacilli.” 

The above proves to my mind that tuberculosis is both 
infectious by inhalation and also by ingestion, and the 
report of the Royal Commission on Human and Animal 
Tuberculosis proves the above. 

The report of the Royal Commission, which appears 
in The Lancet for February 13, 1909, suggests the follow- 
ing questions :— ; 

(1). Whether the disease in animals and man is one 
and the same. 

(2). Whether animals and man can be reciprocally 
infected with it. ; 

(3). Under what conditions, if at all, the transmission 
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of the disease from animals to man takes place, and 
what are the circumstances favourable or unfavourable 
to such transmission. 

The first report appeared in 1904, and served as a 
timsly warning against any relaxation of administrative 
precautions in regard to tuberculosis in animals used for 
milk or food supply, in view of Prof. Koch’s pronounce- 
meat that human and bovine tuberculosis were unre- 
lated infections. 

The second report, which appeared in 1907, expressed 
the conviction that human beings, and especially chil- 
dren, can be infected with bovine tuberculosis, and that 
in the majority of such cases the infection takes place 
through the medium of cows’ milk. 

The third report appeared in January, 1909, and goes 
on to say “ We found that the milk of the cows obvious- 
ly suffering from tuberculosis contained tubercle bacilli, 
whether the milk was obtained in the ordinary way or 
was withdrawn from the teat by means of a sterilised 
catheter. The presence of tubercle bacilliin the milk of 
cows Clinically recognisable as tuberculous, confirms the 
opinion we expressed in our second report, that the 
milk of such cows must be considered dangerous for 
human beings. 

The presence of tuberculous cows in company with 
healthy cows in the cowshed is therefore distinctly dan- 
gerous, as some of the tubercle bacilli which escape from 
their bodies in the excrement are almost certain to find 
their way into the milk. The experiments are described 
in detail ; they were carried out by Dr. F. Griffith under 
the supervision of the Royal Commission, and_ they 
desire to express their high appreciation of the skill and 
care devoted by him to the work. 

To stamp out tuberculosis we shall have to begin with 
the new born calf, instead of placing him or her into 
some dark, badly ventilated place, with no sanitary 
arrangements. This is what we find at present, as the 
farmer thinks that any hole or corner will do for a calf. 
The authorities have ordered that all milk cows, whose 
milk is sold to the public, shall have so many cubic feet 
of air space, that the building shall be well lighted and 
drained, and the walls whitewashed so many times a 
year. These conditions are also required by our young 
cattle. If they were put under the same conditions as 
the milk producers’ cuws, they would be away frorn all 
contagion, and let the sanitary authorities give the same 
attention to all young stock as is given to their mothers. 
If calves are kept amongst tuberculous cows they are 
sure to contract the disease, which may lay dormant in 
their system until they become mothers themselves, and 
then the disease finds favourable conditions to grow, 
and we wonder how it is the cow has contracted tuber- 
culosis, forgetting that when it was a calf its first 
habitat was what ought to have been the fodder bin, 
but was converted into a calf court, and was in front of 
a tuberculous cow, which was coughing and expectora- 
ting all over the poor calf. This is where our tuber- 
culosis springs from, and until young cattle get this 

supervision tuberculosis will not be stamped out. 





Mr. FAULKNER proposed that hearty thanks be given 
for the instructive and interesting address. This was 
seconded by Mr. Carter and carried unanimously. 


Tue ANNUAL DINNER. 


The PRESIDENT proposed the first toast—“ The King,” 
which was loyally received, Mr. 8. Locke singing the 
solo “ God save the King,” and members supporting. 

The toast of “The Queen, the Prinze and Prinvess of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal Family,” was 
given by the President, and acclaimed with musical 
honours. 

Mr. PackmaN submitted the toast of “ Our Imperial 
Forces.” Asa layman he knew little of the two great 
branches of the Service, but as Englishmen they were 









all proud of the Navy. On this branch depended our 
safety, wealth, and living. He hoped whatever Govern- 
ment was in power they would see fit to keep up the 
strength of the Navy. Regarding the Army, they could 
not boast of being numerically strong, but he was vain 
enough to believe that what we lacked in numbers we 
made up in quality. As to the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry, better known as Territorials, he pointed to the 
diverse views as to whether they were to be a success. 
All Englishmen would, however, sincerely hope that the 
scheme would be for the good of the country. 

Capt. RIDLER, in responding, prefaced ois remarks by 
thanking the Society for the honour of allowing him to 
be present and coupling his name with that of the Im- 
perial Forces. We live, he said, in an age of entente 
cordiale and a disinclination to wound the feelings of 
any nation. Still, the fact was always before our govern- 
ing authorities that we must have some scheme of 
national insurance. Every well managed firm insures 
its business, and the nation insures its existence in the 
shape of a navy and army. With regard to the two 
forces, he was afraid that whilst men had passions, in 
spite of visionaries, we should still have to maintain an 
army and navy. Any Goverment would, he thought, 
hesitate before reducing the strength of the Navy, The 
Army probably came in for more criticism a the 
Navy. The Army had two functions to fulfil, that of 
garrisoning our oversea possessions, and the other to 
provide expeditionary forces, so that the country could 
make its voice heard in the councils of nations. The 
Territorial Force was supposed to have taken over the 
assets of the Volunteer Force, but had not quite done 
so. He claimed, with Mr. Packman, that the quality 
was good. A great advance in training had been made, 
and they had profited by the experience gained in the 
campaign of 1900. The education had been on more 
approved lines. Although there had not been the pro- 
gress in the Territorials they would have liked to see, 
they must remember it had only been in existence twelve 
months. In conclusion he expressed the opinion that 
the Navy and Army are willing to obey the behest of 
the nation, and do their best to safeguard our shores. 

Major Mason, speaking in response toa call from the 
chair, said that when it was remembered that it only re- 

uired two per cent. of the male population to make Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme a success, he thought they were 
not worth much if they failed to rise to the occasion. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK proposed the toast of “The Medical 
Profession.” That toast did not allow of being treated 
with levity, and he confessed to feeling honoured in bein 
asked to propose it. The veterinary profession ha 
looked npon the medical profession as the sister pro- 
fession, but he was not sure whether it was correct to do 
so. He looked upon the medical profession as the parent 
profession. In looking through some of the veterinary 
journals recently he had been struck by the fact that 
they owed to the medical profession a very deep and 
sincere debt of gratitude. Mr. Hunting, in a speech on 
a similar occasion some few months ago, referred to the 
conditions under which the Veterinary College in London 
started. There were two permanent teachers, and no 
others ; but a number of eminent medical men in London 
at once volunteered, without monetary reward, to teach 
in the Veterinary College, and one of these men was 
John Hunter. How much of our subsequent history 
and progress was owing to the example of this man was 
not for him (Mr. Brittlebank) to say, but he thought it 
was appreciated by the whole of the profession, and he 
had undoubtedly left his mark on them for good. He 
was sure all present would regret that their old friend 
Prof. Delépine could not be with them that night. He 
also wished to refer to the loss of a man who was deepl 
loved in Manchester, and indeed throughout the Nort 
of England—the late Dr. Ashby—vwv hose work on behalf 
of humanity, particularly rising humanity, was such as 
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to call forth the admiration of every human being. 
Dr. Ashby had read a paper before their Association—a 
paper which brought home to many with intense vivid- 
ness the awful conditions of life found among the lower 
class population in our large cities. His place would 
be hard to fill. The present times were stirring ones, 
and the politics of the veterinary profession had, in bis 
opinion, arrived at a stage when there should be no 
sections and no division of opinion. They were, as was 
apparent, on the eve of some considerable progress. 
After all they were only second to the medical profession, 
and claimed to be of some utility in keeping down those 
diseases of animals which are communicable to man, and 
he did feel that their profession should pursue a line with 
discretion and without any serious feelings of selfishness. 
That there were feelings of selfishness individually to 
some extent he felt convinced, but when thinking over 
these things they must come to the conclusion that 
better work could be done by being men and appreciat- 
ing their responsibilities as such. The duties of the 
medical profession are wide and varied. In every-day 
life the sanitary service is the one with which they were 
most acquainted. When he thought over the multi- 
farious duties of a medical officer of health he really 
wondered where they got all the knowledge which they 
have to possess. A medical officer of health has to be a 
sort of jack-of-all-trades. He is, first of all, an expert 
on infectious disease and may be called in by a medical 
man to decide whether a case is smallpox, scarlet fever, 
etc., and requires isolation or not. Then he has to know 
something about engineering, architecture, and be a 
chemist, of course. He must know all about drains, and 
above all, be a mathematician of no mean order. In a 
county like Lancashire the work must simply be tre- 
mendons, covering such a huge industrial population. 
A hundred and one problems which must continually 
come before a man like Dr. Sargeant require the utmost 
care in handling, He would remind them Dr. Sergeant 
occupies this year an eminent position as President of 
the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers. In reading 
over his Presidential address delivered a short time ago 
he could not help reflecting what an admirable epitome 
it was of the progress of sanitary science. He extended 
the congratulations of the Society to Dr. Sergeant, and 
hoped that his year of office would be as pleasant to 
himself as it would be profitable to the Society which 
honoured _ him. 

In Dr. Dearden, whose name he also coupled with the 
toast, they had an energetic and enthusiastic medical 
officer in charge of the Port of Manchester. His duties 
being to a large extent connected with the inspection of 
food supplies. His duties were indeed multifarious and 
most important in character. Some short time ago, 
doubtless many present would remember, that a con- 
signment of some hnndreds of dozens of lager beer had 
been condemned. He personally certainly slept more 
comfortably after knowing this. Asa keeper of poultry 
he would also like to thank Dr. Deardon for being in 
some way indirectly responsible for the low price at 
which poultry corn could now be purchased, whether 
this was corn condemned at the canal or not he did not 
know. Joking apart, however, the duties of such a 
position were most responsible, as besides the inspection 
of foods, Dr. Dearden had to guard against the admis- 
sion of infectious diseases in our midst. How successful 
he was in this portion of his duties he need not say as it 
was a matter of common knowledge. He had pleasure 
in proposing the toast of the medical profession. 

Dr. DEARDEN responded in a three-fold capacity—-on 
behalf of the medical profession, for Dr. Sergeant, who 
had left owing to a severe cold, and for himself. He 
wished to thank Mr. Brittlebank for the admirable 


manner in which he had proposed the toast, and at the 
same time paid a tribute to the successful work*being 
done in Manchester by him. The duties of the Port of 


Manchester, from a public health point of view, had 
increased considerably, for whereas in the first year 260 
tons were confiscated, in the second year there were 800 
tons seized. Speaking on the question of division in the 
two professions he pointed that in conversation at 
dinner, Dr. Sergeant had spoken on exactly the same 
lines. Dr. Sergeant had expressed the opinion that 
there should be no county town without its veterinary 
attachment to the Public Health Departmen ; he went 
further, and thought the professions should get into 
touch, that there should be a joint meeting of medical 
officers and veterinary surgeons to discuss matters which 
affect both common. He (Dr. Dearden) was in agree- 
ment with this view. A good deal was being done for 
the public, but possibly more could be done by com- 
bining their efforts. 

Dr. NivEN desired to thank the Association for hospi- 
tality. For a number of years it had been his privilege 
to sit at their ee board, and it had always been 
a great delight to hear their views upon various ques- 
tions. They were, in fact, but one profession. The 
veterinary profession had made such great advance, 
although he thought Mr. Brittlebank had said a very 
true word when he spoke of the medical profession as 
being their father rather than brother. The sons have 
now grown up into such lusty boys, in fact men, so that 
they were now taking equal rank with medical men in 
all departments into which one can look. Whether one 
regards their social power or advance made in science, 
we recognise that the veterinary profession has arrived 
at maturity. The aims of the two branches of the 
medical profession are alike. There are great fields of 
private work which the medical profession cannot tonch, 
so that the field in which they might presumably come 
into conflict was a very narrow one. When he heard 
the words spoken of the multifarions duties required of 
a medical officer he could not help reflecting upon the very 
large knowledge that veterinary surgeons must possess 
in order to be skilful and successful men. How they 
must understand anatomy and the diseases and habits 
of so many animals—horses, cows, pigs, sheep, goats, 
dogs, cats, and even rats and mice. To his mind that 
was an enormous field, and if a man shows capacity and 
industry, with understanding, to acquire and follow up 
his knowledge of all these different animals, he must be 
a very clever and accomplished man. He cordially 
reciprocated the compliment, and thought that the field 
and acquirements of a veterinary surgeon is a large one. 
In fact either profession is nothing except in so far as 
they love their work. He meant a love not only in the 
scientific sense, but a love of the creatures that belong 
to the profession. After all, man is but a higher animal, 
and he thought they must echo the words of our great 
poet Coleridge :— 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
Men can only attain the best in either profession who 
have sympathetic understanding of the creatures, either 
human or dumb animals, with whom they are dealing. 
He had often been struck with the understanding 
displayed of creatures that have been under examina- 
tion. He was quite sure that the sympathetic element 
enters largely into really successful scientific work, and 
is at the bottom of all successful work. Without that 
inborn power of sympathy and love of the work he did 
not see how a man was going to make any great 
advance in his profession. 

We do come into intimate contact—and into much 
more intimate contact in matters of administration. 
We have to grapple with great problems—as for 
instance how to deal with tuberculosis—-upon which 
partly depends the physical efficiency of our population. 





Whether it is as medical officers of the Army, Navy, or 
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of the Territorial forces, or whether it is as medical 
officer or veterinary staff of public health departments, 
our common object as administrators is to bring about 
efficiency in the population. That brought him to say 
that the veterinary profession had just as wuch interest 
‘sin*human beings as the medical profession had in 
animals, and therefore one was glad to hear that a num- 
ber of veterinary surgeons are taking medical degrees 
and fitting themselves to study human beiogs as well as 
animals. He thought this would give a solution—and 
the only solution of the vexed question between the two 
professions, : 

As to who was to be the head of public health admin- 
istration if they could not find a man equipped for both, 
the next best solution was in his opinion to take a 
medical man, at least for some time to come. He 
considered it necessary to have one head of the depart- 
ment. If they considered at how many points animal 
diseases and human diseases touched—anthrax, tnber- 
culosis, plagne and others—-they would see that if the 
work was to be satisfactorily done there must be a co- 
ordinating head who must know officially of the occur- 
rence of disease both in one and the other and be able 
to trace it. He could imagine nothing more disastrous 
than to have independent officials in closely linked de- 
partments of work in which one officer is at a loss in 
getting information from the other. This would probably 
happen only occasionally, but it would dislocate work 
and tend toinefficiency. For the present he thought the 
head official must be the medical officer of health, but the 
future is to the best man. If the veterinary profession 
can produce the ablest men they will inevitably come 
to the front. They will probably came to the front, 
and he hoped they would, by taking double qualifica- 
tions. He did trust that » Bs would never be that 
division between the medical and veterinary professions 
which had happened in France, and which he thought 
did not tend to the best interests of public health. He 
cordially proposed the toast of “The Veterinary Pro- 
fession.” 

Professor WILLIAMS thought he might speak for all 
present in expressing an intense feeling of gratification 
to have heard public expression from one of the leading 
medical officers in this country that that profession has 
now, and he said it not egotistically, removed its hand 
from patting their own profession on the head, and 
offering the hand of friendship and equality. He felt 
sure the whole profession would not forget the words 
oe by Dr. Niven that night, and nothing would give 

em greater pleasure and cause them to work harder 
in proving that they were worthy sons of a wortby 
father. He went on to refer to his own sons outgrowing 
himself and trnsted that Dr. Niven did not encourage or 
intend them to overgrow the senior profession (Dr. 
Niven, No!). Thereareso many things incommon between 
the two professions that for years he had wondered 
why they had not become united, with branches. Just 
as the army had only one Army Council under which 
there was a medical service, veterinary service, remount 
service, etc., so the two professions should be united and 
would no doubt strive for in the future. 

On behalf of the profession he wished to say a few 
words. Unfortunately there were a considerable num- 
ber of men in their profession who were under the im- 
press‘on that if their governing council does not unani- 
mously decide upon any proposal that there is dissention 
in the profession. There is no such thing. It is unani- 
mous, and matters are going forward more quickly than 
they have been doing in the past. Some two or three 
years ago there was a strong letter in The Veterinary 

signed by a member of Council pointing to a 
number of very serious defects in reference to the pro- 
fession—its unpaid examiners and overcharged students, 
it pointed ont that money was needed. Asa result it was 
introduced in the Council that money should be raised. 


After great consideration and serious discussion it was 
decided that the best and fairest way was to have a poll 
tax of guinea per head. Again there was dissent, as it 
has been called. The discussion was whether it should 
be compulsory or voluntary. The Council said if you 
ure going to share in the good you must share in the 
expense. They had now got a Bill which should be 
satisfactory. It gave powers to charge a guinea per 
annum, and if members did not pay they could be sued 
in court. Other powers cnaliell Gant to reduce the fee 
if more was obtained than was necessary ; or they could 
use the money for benevolent purposes. It was painful 
tu sometimes hear that one of their members was either 
dependent on a benevolent fund or had to go to the 
workhouse. In conclusion, he thanked Dr. Niven for 
the generous manner in which he held out the hand of 
friendship, equality and fraternity. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed what was to his mind the 
toast of the evening, that of the President. He con- 
sidered it a great honour to be allowed to do so. He 
thought it to be a happy co-incidence that Mr. Munro 
should have been unanimously elected President on the 
completion of twenty-one years membership of the As- 
sociation. He had no hesitation in saying that the 
position would not suffer but be enhanced in the hands 
of Mr. Munro. The toast was heartily received with 
musical honours. Mr. Munro briefly returned thanks, 
and commented on the fact that he had counted seven 
persons in the room who were fellow-students of his. 

The toast of “The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. Taylor 
and responded to by Messrs. Bowes, W. Clarkson and 
Gleave. That of “The Ladies,” by Mr. Stent, and Mr. 
Munro, Junr., respectively. 

Messrs. Taylor, Holt and Lingard provided music at 
intervals. 





AZOTURIA. 
By J. R. McCatit, M.RC.V.S., Glasgow College. 


(Read at the meeting of the South Durham and North 
Yorkshire V.M.A. at Darlington, December 18th, 1908.) 


Gentlemen,— When your President kindly invited me 
to read a paper before the Society, and left the choice 
of a subject in my hands, I decided to address my brief 
remarks on the somewhat vague pathological condition 
in the horse popularly known as azoturia, but more 
correctly rel senate. Porter Tg I have not anything 
very original to submit, but as the disease is encoun- 
tered by both the town and country practitioner, I am 
hopeful that the ensuing discussion may prove of mutual 
benefit to all of us. 

Definition—An acute auto-poisoning, occurring in 
plethoric horses on being subjected to active exertion 
after a period of idleness, and manifested by great ner- 
vous excitement and prostration, loss of power in the 
hind limbs and passage of hemoglobin in the urine. 

Causes.—The most varied conclusions as to the nature 
of the disease have been put forward by different 
authors. In England, Haycock called it hysteria, sup- 
posing it was confined to mares, and Williams attribu- 
ted it to uremic poisoning, although this was contra- 
indicated by the sudden onset of the disease. In 
France it has been attributed to a spinal myelitis, be- 
cause of the disturbed innervation of the posterior 
extremities, but this has not been supported on micro- 
scopic examination of the cord. In Germany, veteri- 
narians have also viewed the disease from widely differ- 
ent standpoints, classifying it as rheumatic lumbago 
myelo-renal-congestion, etc. Diekerhoff regards it as a 
parenchymatous inflammation of certain muscles’ 
accompanied by acute nephritis and hemoglobinuria’ 
and a bloody infiltration of the bone marrow, and he 
attributes the attack to exposure to cold. This latter 








conclusion is certainly not borne out in this country, 
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where the disease undoubtedly occurs during both cold 
winter and hot summer weather, and if cold were the 
chief factor in its production we would expect to see 
the disease, not ‘lea the animal was being actively 
exercised, but when at rest. Probably this conclusion 
is based on the fact that winter hemoglobinuria is occas- 
ionally seen in the human subject when exposed to an 
extremely low temperature. 

Although many of these causes already mentioned 
may undoubtedly play a subordinate part in the produc- 
tion of this malady, there can be no question that a 
= of rest is a constant precursor of an attack, the 

orse that is kept at daily, steady work may be said to 
be practically exempt. ‘Al of us who have had practical 
acquaintance with the disease know that it is mostly 
seen in the previously healthy horse that has suddenly 
been put off work owing to lameness, stormy weather, 
impassable roads, or at the holiday season. Personally, 
[ have rarely seen it except in horses that were in extra 
good condition and robust bealth, and quite a number 
of cases have been in imported American horses that had 
become acclimatised and were rapidly putting on flesh. 

It is held that the attack comes only in the animal 
that is heavily fed on a strongly nitrogenous ration, but 
this is subject to exception, for while I admit that such 
conditions are certainly more favourable for its produc- 
tion, yet occasionally we meet with the malady in ani- 
mals receiving quite a moderate diet, but which are 
apparently capable of fully assimilating what they 
do get. 

Still another theory is the muscular theory, which re- 
gards the pigment found in solution in the blood plasma 
and excreted by the kidneys as colouring matter set free 
from the muscular fibres by the agency of some ferment, 
and henze the muscular lesion is here regarded as the 
primary factor ; but we are given no knowledge of what 
the ferment is, or where it is produced. 

The last theory which I purpose discussing is termed 
Hemal or Blood Theory, it ascribes the pigment found 
in the blocd plasma and the urine, as being due to the 
destruction of the red blood corpuscles in the circulation, 
and their liberated pigment becoming arrested in the 
capillaries causing embolism, this would account for the 
cramp-like syn:ptoms in the extremities, and the naked 
eye and microscopic appearances of the affected muscles. 
According to this view of the disease the muscular 
lesions are regarded as, not primary but secondary, but 
here again the precise cause of this destruction of the 
red blood corpuscles is unexplained. 

On first impression we would expect, if this were the 
case, to find on microscopic examination of the blood of 
an animal affected with the disease, a deficiency in the 
number of red blood corpuscles, but this has not been 
demonstrated. Still, who is able to affirm that the number 
of red blood corpuscles were not in excess just before 
the attack, and consequently during the attack the 
number have been reduced to the normal. We assume 
that the normal life of blood red corpuscles is a very 
short one ; further, that muscular activity destroys them, 
and hence it needs no great stretch of imagination to 
believe that during a poriod of rest the red blood cor- 
puscles may be formed greatly in excess of the demand, 
and that the symptoms produced in the animal when 
put to muscular exertion is nature’s method of restoring 
the balance 

A blood abnormally rich in albuminoids, as it is in the 
temporary plethora induced by a short period of rest in 
the vigorous work-horse, without any marked restric- 
tion in his diet, may therefore be put down as one 


of the primary factors in the production of hzemoglobi- 
nuria, and this not without its approximate example in 
human pathology. It has been shown that hxemato- 
genous albuminuria will occur in healthy individuals 
when there is an excess of albumen in the blood plasma, 
or after a too free use of aibuminoid foods. 











Lesions.—The blood strongly resembles that of 
anthrax, being dark coloured and slightly coagulable, 
and forms a soft clot ; while the serum, instead of being 
amber coloured, is frequently reddish from the presence 
of the hemoglobin pigment. Microscopically the red 
corpuscles may be altered in shape. The liver and spleen 
are swollen and congested, the former being friable and 
mottled. 

The Lumbar and Gluteal Muscles are usually affected, 
On section they have a pale macerated appearance, and 
show numerous ‘reins d in their substance. Micro- 
scopically they are found to be the seat of a rapid degen- 
eration, their fibres having lost their cross striation and 
assumed instead a granular or hyaline appearance, 

The Red Bone Marrow of the limbs is often extensively 
congested, and in some acute cases this extends to the 
yellow bone marrow. 

The Kidneys may be quite normal but sometimes we 
get congestion and hemorrhagic infarction, or even de- 
generation of the renal epithelium if the patient has 
survived for a few days. 

The Spinal Cord may show, near its termination, some 
congestion, and be surrounded by an exudate. 

SYMPTOMS. 

These vary in intensity according to whether the case 
1s acute or not. Usually the animal has not gone far 
(perhaps half a mile) until the driver notices a peculiar 
stiffness and want of power behind ; the horse flags, and 
if driven on he staggers and may eventually fall, being 
unable to rise. He trembles violently, sweats profusely, 
and if still able to stand knuckles over at the fetlocks 
and crouches down on his hind limbs. The heart palpi- 
tates violently, and respiration is laboured, although the 
temperature remains practically normal. On examina- 
tion we find the muscles over the croup hard and con- 
tracted, but I have never seen them distinctly swollen, 
as is commonly recorded. 

As a rule when the patient is unable to rise he is also 
unable to micturate, probably owing to spasm of the 
sphincter muscle. 

The Urine, when removed with the catheter, may 
vary in colour from reddish grey to deep port wine; it 
contains large quantities of albumen, urea, hemoglobin 
and other waste products. It does not contain blvod 
corpuscles or renal epithelium unless there is present 
nephritis in addition. In very acute cases death fre- 
= results in 12 to 24 hours and closely resembles 

eath from acute tetanus. 

The mild cases show muscular weakness in the bind 
limbs, occasionally only one may be affected, and in this 
case the affected limb bends under the horse when weight 
is put upon it, we observe the same sweating, increased 
respiration, and great nervous excitement as in the acute, 
but the erect position is maintaired, and with assistance 
he may safely regain the stable, the urine as a rule bein 
much less highly coloured than in the acute attack, an 
as recovery proceeds it generally shades back to the 
normal, 

One attack undoubtedly predisposes to another under 
similar conditions, but it is very exceptionally that we 
meet with such a case as was recently reported in The 
Veterinary Record, in which the animal had repeated 
attacks after the shortest periods of rest. 

When this disease attacks a horse in the street it may 
be mistaken for a severe injury, or injured back caused 
by a fall, but the history is here of great assistance, and 
the appearance of the urine is typical. 

PREVENTION. 

It is essential that the hard worked and well fed horse 
must not be allowed to remain at rest for any length of 
time, he should be exercised daily. When from any 
cause rest is imperative the diet must be materially _re- 
duced, and should be of a laxative nature, and plenty of 
water should be allowed. 
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TREATMENT. 

If the subject be stopped instantly on the appearance 
of the first symptoms the disease may be cut short. 
He should be kept at rest till the acute symptoms 

off and then walked slowly to the stables. In the 
event of the patient being already down and unable to 
rise he may be removed in a float to the stable and then 
placed in slings if he has sufficient power to support him- 
self with their aid. If he has lost the power of his 
hind limbs he is much better lying comfortably in a 
well-bedded loose box than hanging in slings, because 
this only increases the nervous excitement, the pressure 
on the chest interfering with respiration, and aggravat- 
ing matters. 

This is one of the few conditions in which bleeding is 
strongly indicated, and more especially where the ner- 
vousexcitement and dyspnoea is great and the heart’s 
action laboured. Bleeding will speedily relieve the 
blood pressure and remove a quantity of the poison from 
the already overloaded system. 

In some cases a full dose of Nitric ether is useful, 
probably acting as a cardiac stimulant and securing 
the prompt eliminating action of the kidneys. If the 
excitement is very great sedatives may be adminis- 
tered. 

The patient should be encouraged to drink as much 
water as possible, so as to dilute the blood and rouse the 
activity of the kidneys. Where there is no thirst salt 
solution may be injected into the rectum. 

Hot fomentations over the loins and quarters un- 
doubtedly help to release the muscular spasms, and 
should be continued for several hours. 

We should next direct our attention to overcome the 
loaded condition of the portal circulation, and aloes 
(dissolved), podophyllin and eserine are here indicated; 
the rectum B vers be emptied, and injection of soap or 
glycerine and water given at intervals. In cases where 
the free action of the bowels is speedily attained the re- 
sults are more satisfactory. 

The catheter should be passed at intervals, and care 
taken that the instrument is carefully disinfected before 
using, as not infrequently cystitis, or even more serious 
urinary trouble is traceable to infection from a dirty 
catheter. 

During recovery and for some time thereafter the diet 
should be laxative and non-stimulating, linseed gruel, 
bran, turnips, carrots, and green food mixed with hay, 
if the season permits, and care should be taken that the 
bowels ¥emain relaxed, alkaline salts, sodie hyposul- 
phite and potass. chlorate being useful. 

Frequently the most troublesome features in connec- 
tion with the after treatment of this disease is the 
marked wasting and great weakness of the affected 
mustles, which persists ; but even in very extreme cases 
it is wonderful what time and gentle exercise will do to 
restore the wasted tissues. Provided the attack occurs 
during the summer, excellent results may be obtained by 
applying a smart blister over the region of the wasted 
muscles and turning the patient out to grass, although 
it may take many months before he is restored to use- 
fulness. Electric treatment has also been employed 
with success concurrently with the internal administra- 
tion of strychnine. 


New Zealand Students for Melbourne. 


A correspondent at Seremban, Penang, sends us the 
following :— 

“Interviewed by the Christchurch press, Mr. J. R. 
Gilruth, the Chief Government veterinarian, strongly 
advocated the training of veterinary students at the Mel- 
bourne University. He said that if the numberof New 
nd freshmen in a four years’ curriculum were not 


to exceed, say, five per annum, it would pay the coun- 
try better to give direct encouragement to students by 
means of scholarships, to enable them to pay their way 
at the Melbourne Medical School. In the first place 
every student in Victoria must matriculate, and cou 
just as well matriculate in New Zealand in the medical 
preliminary. If two scholarships were given each year 
with a tenure of ten years, there would, at the end o 
four years, be eight students. If those eight Dominion 
students in Melbourne had each a £75 scholarship, it 
would only amount to £600 per annum, or only half the 
amount that would be required to support the veteri- 
narian faculty in Dunedin The students from New 
Zealand would also be getting the benefit of the £4,000 
with which the Victorian taxpayers are endowing 
veterinary schools.”— Melbourne Argus. 





Tragic Deaths of Derby Winners. 


Jeddah, whose death is reported, had a well-deserved 
euthanasia, denied to many modern winners of the 
Derby. Two years ago Persimmon ended his days 
tragically, and not long previously Donovan, who won 
the Blue Riband of the Part for the Duke of Portland, 
galloped against a tree in his paddock and had to be 
shot ; as also was Silvio, who broke his leg. Kingeraft 
died from the equine equivalent for sea-sickness while 
crossing the Atlantic, and a similar fate befell Blue 
Gown. Kisber died an exile in Hungary, and George 
Frederick passed an old age of blindness on a Canadian 
Farm. Better fortune fell to Hermit, the winner of a 
sensational victory for Mr. Chaplin, who achieved a 
patriachal age, and whose skeleton is preserved at the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. 


Personal. 


Messrs. WHEATLEY & Son, veterinary surgeons, of 
Reading, have completed the caeneie test in the 
Jersey herd belonging to the Hon. W. F. Smith, M.P., 
Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames, when every animal over 
a year old was subjected to the test with the very satis- 
factory result that every one, to the number of 34 ani- 
mals, underwent the ordeal without reacting.—M. 7. J. 


Mr. Woops, Wigan, was appointed Hon. Consuiting 
Veterinary Surgeon at the annual meeting of the South- 
port and District Butchers’ Association, held at Sissons’ 
Cafe, Chapel Street, Southport, oa Thursday, 18th ult. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orricr, WHITEHALL, March 5. 


EsTaBLISHMENTS : ARMY VETERINARY ScHOOL. 


Major A.C. Newsom, Army Veterinary Corps, to be 
Professor, vice Major E. Taylor. Dated Feb. 15. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNaTTACHED LIST. 


Vet.-Capt. D. M. Storrar, from the 1st Monmouthshire 
R.G.A. (Vols.), to be Vet.-Capt., with precedence as in 
Volunteer Force. 

Vet.-Lieut. J. Storie, from the Lothians and Berwick 
shire L.Y., to be Vet.-Lieut., with precedence as in the 
Imperial Yeomanry. Dated April 1. 














Tue Strockowners’ Manvat, by F. T. Barron, M.R.C.V.8 
Demy 8vo. 376 pp. with 45 photo plates. No advts. Cloth. 
lettd. 10/6. Everett & Co., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


Tue Human Species, by Lupwie Horr. Lge demy 8vo. 





Pp. xx + 457, 216 illus., 7 plates. Cl.,lettd. No advts. 
10/6 net. Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





Period. 


Anthrax. 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Glanders 
(including 
Farcy) 


Rabies. 
Cases 
Confirmed. 


Sheep 
Scab. 


Swine Fever. 





Out-| Ani- 
breaks| mals. 


Out- 
breaks 





Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended March 13 


1908 
1907 
1906 


Corresponding week in 


Out- 
breaks, 


Ani- 
mals. 


Ont- 
breaks 


Ani- 
mals. 


Out- 


reaka' 


Slaugh. 
Dogs, | Other toned 4 
218 


250 
211 
13 








8 


25 
13 39 
13 8 


24 


41 


22 
18 


11 | 











Total for 11 weeks, 1909 


342 


| 


310 


| 


119 





266 
212 
220 | 


1968 
907 


Corresponding period in 1 
1906 








Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
March 16, 1909. 





535 
321 
222 


327 
388 
190 


1468 
1756 
841 


212 














Parasitic Mange. 
Outbreaks. 





IRELAND. Week ended March 6 
1908 


Corresponding Week in 1907 


19 








Total for 10 weeks, 1909 ;; 8 


25 184 





1908 .. | : 
1907 ..] +: | 
1906 2 | 


2 








Corresponding period in 
| 


10 
26 
20 


198 
117 
109 


30 
35 
7 


625 
186 




















Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, March 10, 1909 


Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Irfection 








OBITUARY. 


Henry Karstake Tatpot Tasker, M.R.C.V.S., J.P., 
Govt. Dist. Vet. Officer, Vrede, Orange River Colony. 
Graduated, Edin: July, 1897. 

Mr. Tasker was accidentally drowned on January 22. 


He was 34 years of age, and was eldest son of the late 
Alfred N. Tasker, of Bedford Hill, Balham. 


Harry Briscoe Knicut, M.R.C.V.S., Capt. A.V.S 

(retired). Lond: May, 1891. 

Capt. Knight died on March Ist, aged 40. He was 
son of the late James Knight, of Farnham. 


Rospert Leviz, M.R.C.V.S., Lochmaben, Dumfries. 
Edin: July, 1880. 


Mr. Levie died from cancer, on the 14th inst. He was | 


much respected in his district. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTONE SMITH, 

Haddington. Edin: April, 1882, 

Mr. Smith died at Rathfriland, Newry, Co. Down, 
from heart failure, on 22nd February. 


Joun Marr, M.R.C.V.S., Blainshi, Lauder, Berwick. | 


Glas: April, 1868. 
Mr..Mair died on March 5 from pyloric obstruction. 
Aged 62 years. 
Joun James Drewery, V.S., Wisbech. 


Mr. Drewery died on March 11, at the age of 67 years, 
from pneumonia, 


M.R.C.V.S., Tranent. | 


POLICE VERSUS VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
Sir, 

I notice in your last week’s issue some remarks pertaining 
to the appointment of the police in the town of Dudley in 
place of the veterinary surgeon who has previously issued 
licenses under the swine fever movement order of the 
Board of Agriculture. Also that the town of Dudley is the 
only borough where licenses are granted by a veterinary 
surgeon. I beg to say that the latter etatement is incorrect. 
Scarboro is one of the towns where licenses are issued by a 
veterinary surgeon. At the present time I grant them, 
much to the chagrin of the Board of Agriculture, who have 
repeatedly sent their reeresentatives to interview and infiu- 
ence both privately and publicly members of the Corpora- 
' tion, at the same time not omitting to make false staternents 
| with the object of displacing me in favour of the police. 
| Under the rules and regulations, the following is taken from 
| the Board of Agriculture Blue Book : 

‘“‘ Every local authority shall keep appointed at all times 
at least one veterinary inspector, and shall appoint and at 
all times keep appointed so many other veterinary inspectors 
as the Board of Agriculture, having regard to the extent 
and circumstances of the district of the local authority 
direct."’ 

If what the Boar’ of Agriculture say is true—that the 
police are only required for the administrative portion of 
the work—-that could easily be overcome by the veterinary 
surgeon who granted the licenses sending a duplicate to the 
police.—Yours faithfully, 

Scarboro’ 





J. Cooxe, F.R.C.V.S. 








CommuNIcATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. J. B. 
Robertson, W Awde, J. Cooke, Jeyes, Lid., G. M. 





The Melbourne Argus, The Dudley Herald, 





